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The New Harbour : Holyhead. 


HE necessity for 
imparting the ful- 
lest information as 
to works in the 
provinces grows 
upon us. That 
which is self-evi- 
dent of national 
and of engineer- 
ing works, is true 
respecting the area 
of the influence of 
art,and of themu- 
tuality between 
town and country. 
Every year in- 
creases the ne- 
cessity of inter- 
communication of 
thought whilst it 

provides mechani- 
cal facilities for it ; and we shall probably, 
henceforward, have pressing upon us with no 
diminished force, the claims of architecture 
and its collateral sciences as practised in the 
country, to have their complete reflection in 


line generally parallel with that of the road. 
The two islands so considered, are joined at 
low water, by the Trueth-y-grubyn, or Stanley 
Sands, across which the small river Alaw, 
flows from the island of Anglesea. On the 
position of these sands on the map, we have 
marked by the letters L S, and figures, the 
difference between the lines of the sand in 
1816 and 1840, which illustrate a geological 
question of considerable interest, thought to 
have some connection with the subject which 
is before us. The old harbour is dry at low 
water. The western coast of the island is 
rocky and dangerous ; and at one part of the 
sea, the flow of the tide, called the Race, is of 
such character that vessels are compelled to 
sound the entrance to the port at considerable 
distance. Vessels have been lost hereabouts. 
Others have been driven on the Pibeo rocks, 
marked on a different part of our map, through 
having missed the entrance to the old harbour ; 
and it may be well to bear this fact in mind. 
The locality for a harbour for the Irish Chan- 





shorter distance from Ireland. There was also 
a supposed advantage in Porth-dyn-Llaen, 
arising from materials at hand. Sir John 
Rennie, who considered it “very doubtful” 
whether “ an extra capital of nearly a million” 
(that is for the limited area of Mr. Walker's 
plan) should be sunk by adopting Holyhead, 
observed :— 

“The principal difficulty as regards cost 
arises from there being no stone in the vicinity 
of Holyhead adapted for building. The rocks, 
for the most part, are composed of what is termed 
the chlorite schist formation, which, although 
apparently it looks well, yet, when it comes to 
be quarried, cannot be obtained in such large 
masses as would be necessary for forming an 
outer breakwater opposed to such a heavy sea 
as that proposed by Mr. Walker, without great 
waste, ~ consequent extra cost, and when 
deposited loose in the sea would become so 
broken by the waves in the process of consoli- 
dating the mass requisite to form a break- 
water, that an additional quantity would be 





nel has, however, the advantages of excellent 
landmarks,— both in the lighthouses, the 
North Stack, and the South Stack, and| 
others; and in the bold headland, called 
Pen-Caer-Gybi, or Holyhead Mountain, 
which rises to a height of 709 feet, and 
has furnished, or with very trifling excep- 
tions, the whole of the material used in that 
breakwater, which is in course of completion. 
The availableness of the material was an 
element of great importance in the selection of 
site. Assuming the material to be suitable 
for foundations, and greater part of the super- 


required, and the surface must be pitched or 
paved as the work proceeds, which would 
entail a heavy extra expense.” He goes on to 
say that the late Mr. Rennie estimated the 
large rabble at 8s. per cubic yard; and he 
evidently contemplates that the chief work 
should be executed of squared masonry ; the 
stone (grey limestone or marble) to be brought 
from Redwharf Bay, twenty-eight miles distant, 
as in the case of the chief portion of the super- 
structure of the old or present packet-pier. 
The reasoning, as regards the material, our 
further account will probably show, must have 








our pages. Pursuing the course which we 
have long followed, we hope with general 
advantage, we are about to describe the works 
of the harbour and breakwater at Holyhead, 
the latter portion of the undertaking being far 
advanced to completion.* 

The whole work is a national one of the 
utmost importance. It now affords an area of 
267 acres as a harbour of refuge, and a shel- 
tered roadstead, in addition, of 400 acres of 
deep water ; and when complete, it will pro- 
vide piers for packets of 350 feet length to lie 
alongside ; the lines of the railway being car- 
ried to the ends. The value of the break- 
water was felt after a very short interval from 
its commencement ; and as the work has gone 
on more and more vessels have found shelter. 
As many as 300 vessels have been counted in | 





the new harbour and roadstead at one time. | 
The works yet to be executed are every day | 
becoming more urgently demanded for the | 
wants of the communication with Ireland, and 
from the construction of a class of steamers of 
the magnitude as stated, by which it is hoped 
that the duration of the passage of sixty-two 
statute miles may be reduced to three and a 
half hours. Indeed, so urgently is accommo- 
dation for packets needed, beyond what the 
old piers afford, that a timber staging, which, 
though called temporary, is of very strong 
construction, has been commenced, and this is 
now nearly ready for its purpose. 

Notwithstanding experience, and the pro- 
spect further, of the value of the harbour, the 
present character of the design has been much 
animadverted upon, and not always fairly. It 
is therefore desirable that we should precede our 
description with some historic particulars of the 
undertaking, now comprising a period of at least 
fifteen years. The map which we have engraved, 
will assist in the explanation. It shows the 
present position of the breakwater, with re- 
ference to the town and the bay of Holyhead, 
as well as some of the different positions by 
engineers and nautical men, at the year 1844, 
or earlier ; and it also shows the old harbour 
with the piers constructed by Mr. Rennie. 

The town of Holyhead is situated to the 
north of an area, of about six miles by 
four miles, of land, which at high water 
becomes an island, though connected with the 
island of Anglesea (part of which appears at 
the right of the map) by the causeway of the 
Holyhead-road po the railway. Our map 
being based upon the Admiralty chart, does 
not show the whole of the railway: the latter 


may, however, be understood as following a| ? 





| the tubular bridges. 


structure, the millions of tons wanted could be 
had for the labour of quarrying. In the 
sectional form of the construction, therefore, 
the breakwater ciffers completely from that of 
the Dover Harbour, which we lately illustrated 
and described. But we shall come to the par- 
ticulars and points of principle of the structure 
shortly. 

The perfection of rapid means of commu- 
nication with Ireland, we hardly need say, 
had, prior to 1844, for many years been a 
constant subject before Parliament and the 
Government. One of the finest roads in the 
world was formed by Telford, requiring in its 
course the construction of the Menai and 
Conway suspension-bridges, and of the cause- 
way across the Stanley sands—all now to some 
extent superseded by the line of railway and 
The improvement of the 
harbour of Holyhead, and the formation of 
a railway, were under consideration about the 
same time ; and the importance of a commu-} 
nication unbroken by the Menai Straits, was | 
so great, that a doubt seems to have arisen as 
to the advantages of Holyhead as compared 
with some other site; and in 1544, a com-| 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen interested | 
in the matter, with the Earl of Powis at their | 
head, procured reports from Sir John Rennie | 
and Mr. Page, with reference to the merits of 
a plan for a harbour at Holyhead, shown by 
dotted lines A A, on our map, and a plan 
for a harbour at Porth-dyn-Llaen, both by Mr. 
Walker ; and to the comparative advantages 
as sites, of Holyhead and Porth-dyn-Llaen,— 
the latter place being on the south shore 
of Caernarvon Bay. We tind the reports, as 
ordered to be printed for the House of Lords, 
in June of the same year, together with a 
letter by the chairman of a meeting of ship- 
owners respecting the navigation of the Menai 
Strait and the effect thereupon of a fixed 
bridge, and with reports by the late Mr. Ren- 
del and Capt. Beechey, R.N. relative to Holy- 
head, and to plans which are marked on our 
map with the others. Sir John Rennie and 
Mr. Page were unfavourable to the plan of 
Mr. Walker for Holyhead; and they each 
evinced a preference for Porth-dyn-Llaen. 
They were led to the preference not merely 
because the difficuity of the bridge appeared to 
be got over, but because in their opinion the 
situation of Porth-dyn-Llaen with reference to 
prevailing winds and tidal influences of the 
kind we have alluded to, was more favourable 
than the site of Holyhead to the combined 
urposes of the harbour of refuge and the 
station for the packets, and would countervail 











* See p. 456. 





any advantages of Holyhead in point of its 


been erroneous. At least, ponderous masses of 
the stone which Sir John Rennie considered 
inapplicable have been quarried, and with the 
aid of machinery have been economically con- 
veyed and deposited, and there is every reason 
to believe with success in the result. 

Before detailing further the arguments which 
were used, and which eventually were got rid 
of by Mr. Rendel, it may be well to look into 
the conditions which are important ordinarily 
in works like these which are before us. The 


successful result from the undertaking of a 
harbour, of course depends upon the particular 
construction in the breakwaters and jetties, 
and upon the proper choice of site. 
question, however, is one on which probably 


The latter 


more depends than in any other class of build- 
ing or engineering work ; for, even the form 
and structure of a breakwater, as at Dover, 
may be regulated by what are the materials, in 
things affecting the stability and the cost of 
reparation. But what generally are the points 
to be regarded in the selection of site? The 
conditions are not necessarily identical in the 
case of a harbour of refuge, and that of a sta- 
tion for packets ; and nature of a coast would 
be less important for steamers than for ordi- 
nary vessels. Let that pass by. A harbour 
would be wanted wherever called for by com- 
merce and the previous location of a port ; or 
in the case of a harbour of refuge, wherever 
there might be a portion of the coast danger- 
ous from the absence of such provision, or 
from other reasons. But in selection of the 
exact spot, knowledge is called for both of 
ordinary engineering and of nautical matters. 
It would be useless to provide a harbour 
where it could not be entered without danger, 
or where there would not be both depth of 
water and good holding-ground for ships after 
they had safely entered. The prevalent 
winds, the circumstances of the tides and 
currents, the bearings, landmarks, and dis- 
tances, and the atmospheric conditions regard- 
ing absence of fogs, should be favourable, in 
order that the vessel in seeking the haven 
should not miss the harbour, and be driven or 
drawn on shore. It is desirable also that the 
locality should possess beaching-ground avail- 
able for any vessels unsuccessful in making the 
entrance harbour. Supposing these objects to 
be obtainable, and those of adequate area, 
depth, and holding-ground, it would be useless 
to provide a harbour, where from drift of 
shingle, or that deposition which often arises 
from the plan of the harbour itself, the depth 
would eventually become insufficient. e 
geographical and the geological formation of 
the coast, as well as the outline or elevation, 
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therefore have to be considered. Besides the cost 
of materials which may modify the choice of 
site in the plan of the harbour there are two 
considerations which it is very difficult to satisfy 
at one and the same time. Projection into the 
sea and sufficient width of entrance are desirable, 
so that vessels may easily get within the harbour, 
and obtain shelter from the waves: on the other 
hand, shelter from the wind may be wanted as 


be not carefully arranged as to width and form, 
vessels will be lost, as at Kingstown, in the har- 
bour itself. The objections brought against the 
plan of Mr. Walker for the harbour of Holyhead 
were chiefly as regards the entrance, and it does | 
not seem that the plan was considered a material | 
improvement upon the old harbour, unless merely 
by the larger area which it would have afforded. 
It carried the entrance farther to leeward than | 
that of the old harbour, and increased the | 
danger to any vessel which had missed the narrow | 
entrance of being driven on the Piebo rocks. As | 
regards silting-up, Sir John Rennie points to a_ 
feature in the old harbour carefully retained by 
the late Mr. Rennie, the absence of which in the | 
plan of Mr. Walker was considered a defect. | 
Northward of the old harbour our map shows what 
appears to be a peninsula, but is in reality a small 
island. It is called Ynys Gybi, or Salt Island, and 
will be seen to have formed part of each of the 
plans which are indicated by our dotted lines. 
The narrow water-way, which, since it is bridged 
over, our map could hardly indicate, Mr. Rennie 
carefully left. The question how far such a pro- 
vision is or is not necessary in all harbours we | 
will not touch, but ought to mention that no such 
provision has been thought necessary in the har- | 
bour actually executed. Mr. Calver lately thought | 
he had detected in this new harbour evidence of | 
silting, but it is right to say that something of the | 
kind might arise necessarily in the process of throw- 
ing into the sea the millions of tons of stone of which 
the new works are formed; and Mr. Hawkshaw | 
says that when the work of depositing stone “shall | 
cease, the water in Holyhead Bay is sufficiently 
clear to leave little room for apprehension.” He | 
admits, however, that questions of silting should | 
be in no locality lost sight of: “in turbid waters | 
they are most serious matters for consideration ;” 
and even in situations like that at Holyhead, 
having regard to long periods of time, they cannot 
well be overlooked. “ Whenever water holds, as it 
always must do more or less along shore, matter 
in suspension heavier in however small a degree 
than itself, it must deposit that matter wherever 
it continues at rest for a sufficient space of time.” 
With a given amount of motion some of the matter | 
would be taken out of the harbour by the ebbing | 
tide. Itis, therefore, not desirable in a harbour to 





seek more shelter than is absolutely necessary, or | 
to aim at absolute stillness, which would tend to | 


the formation of shallows. 

Salt Island has at present upon it the buildings 
of the dock-yard, and others. The principal pier 
of the old harbour projects at right angles, and be- 
yond it is marked by the letter E /, the new timber 
jetty we have before spoken of. Mr. Hawkshaw 
has doubtless estimated, more carefully than we 
can estimate, any objections to this temporary 
work, of a similar character to those brought 
against Mr. Walker’s extension, which might 
suggest themselves. The objections to Mr. Walker’s 
plan, that the entrance was too far to leeward, and 
that the projection in that direction would favour 
silting up, by interfering with counter-currents 
which prevented accumulation of alluvial matter 
along the shores, were also felt to be the design 
of Captain Beechey ; though it was considered 
better than the other, from the greater width and 
the plan of the entrance, as well as from the area 
which it would have enclosed—somewhat more 
nearly commensurate with the growing wants of 
the packet service and of the harbour of refuge. 
These were not the only plans for a harbour before 
the adoption of Mr. Rendel’s design: a plan was 
brought forward by the harbour-master, Captain 
Evans: but all, we believe, agreed in principle, 
and in defects—if such, rightly regarded, there 
were in the projection leeward or eastward. Mr. 

Page, however, proposed the plan of a breakwater, 
with the requisite openings, from Ynys Gybi to 
Clipera Point, having, we suppose, not omitted to 
consider any disadvantage from the detritus of the 
little river Alaw; though he states that the value 
of the proposition, or of any other, would depend 
upon the result of a geological investigation of the 
sands. Another plan was sketched out by him 
more nearly accordant with what was afterwards 
the design of Mr. Rendel: the holding-ground, he 
feared, would not be good; but the site would be 
free from drift; and altogether, in the event of 


forming a new harbour at Holyhead, the site 
should be as shown by him, or westward of the 
old harbour, “to prevent the liability of ships 
being wind-bound, as they now are, in the bay.” 
It is evident, however, that Mr. Page accorded 
with what we have stated as the opinion of Sir 
John Rennie as to the materials available; and 
was influenced in favour of Porth-dyn-Llaen ac- 
cordingly. It was reserved for Mr. Rendel to 
indicate what was probably the best means of 
forming the harbour, by thoroughly utilizing the 
material of the locality, and adopting an entirely 
new site. 

At this place, in our account of the progress of 
the undertaking, it may be well to set down what 
are some of the advantages of Holyhead. The 


| land projects into the channel, and is not far from 


the main track of vessels; it is not generally 
obscured by fogs, although at times it is so; it is 
both well defined and well lighted ; and it has deep 
water. Whilst the channels are not clear of rocks 
and shoals, these are well known. On the other 
hand, there is but little of what can be called 
beaching-ground; but, the chief objection which 
has been preferred, was that brought against the 
plan of Mr. Rendel, in a pamphlet by Mr. Wm. 
Bald, civil engineer, who contrived to discover 
that the whole of the bottom of the new harbour 


| was covered by rocks, or that there was absolutely 


no anchorage. Sir John Rennie seems to have 
been almost of the same opinion; and Mr. Page 
says,— The whole coast being rock, with rocks 
protruding under low-water, the anchorage avail- 


able must be the result of drift, and not a natural | 


formation,” &c. The chief of these objections of 


course are set aside by the facts which we have | 


specified as to the number of vessels that have 


| found shelter. 


In Captain Beechey’s plan the entrance was 
purposely left wide for easy ingress, the space 
being protected by the eastern shore of the bay, a 
mile distant. Captain Beechey’s plan included 
besides an outer breakwater and a packet-pier, 
pier, which are shown; an intermediate pier east- 


| ward from Ynys Gybi, with head, to cover the 


position of some rocks called the Inner Platters. 
We now come to the report by Mr. Rendel, 
which was to the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
dated 24th April, 1844. Having considered some 
of the questions submitted to him, and which were 
| relative to the crossing of the Dee at Chester by 
| the railway; and the possibility of forming the 
_line without encroaching on the bank of the Dee, 
| the beach and the bank of the Menai, and on the 
| harbour at Holyhead; and to any possible inter- 
| ference with navigation of the Foryd and the 
Conway, Mr. Rendel answers the question whether 
Captain Beechey’s plan for Holyhead Harbour 
possesses any advantages over Mr. Walker’s plan, 
and states his opinion, which had been called for, 
on the best position for the harbour. 
| Passing by an opinion in favour of perpendicular 
| stone walls in a particular spot on the railway, as 
preferable to paved slopes, we notice the opinion 
that both Mr. Walker’s plan and Captain Beechey’s 
| for Holyhead Harbour, are inadequate to the de- 
'mands. The wider entrance which could be had 
| in Captain Beechey’s plan, 1,000 feet as contrasted 
| with 350 feet, and, owing to the greater size of 
| the harbour, without proportionately increasing the 
injurious disturbance, was a merit; whilst the 
|terminating kant of the north breakwater of 
| Captain Beechey’s plan, was so placed, with refer- 
, ence to the head of his south pier, as to occasion 
| less broken water across the entrance,—all these 
| reasons making the harbour more accessible with 
| the wind from the bad weather points, the north- 
| ward and westward, which, considering how close 
|both entrances would be to a rocky lee-shore, 
,made a wide and easy access most important. 
, Captain Beechey’s plan also brought into use the 
|old harbour. Both plans appeared to be deficient 
_in affording the shelter for the packet-steamers in 
|gales from the north-west; and it would be 
necessary to provide a deep-water wharf along the 
|east side of Ynys Gybi. Mr. Rendel therefore 
| proposed a plan of his own, in the main corre- 
| sponding with that defined by the form of the 


| north breakwater, D, in our map, up to the point | 


| d, and by the dotted lines D D, showing a proposed 

eastern breakwater of peculiar form; and a 
| packet pier, D’ D’. The latter we need not much 
further mention, as it was never commenced, and 
| was abandoned early in the progress of the works. 
| It should now be explained that there are 
ebeene the area, which is at present that of the 

new harbour, certain rocks called the Outer Plat- 

ters, just covered by water. They are now marked 
_ by buoys. Mr. Rendel rejected the idea of blast- 
| ing, as too considerable an operation, and proposed 
; to form the eastern breakwater so as to cover 





these rocks. At the extremity of one arm of his 
eastern breakwater, he proposed a landing stage. 
Thus the railway train, arrived at its destination 
on the pier, would have stood at right angles to 
the line of the landing stage and of the vessel, 
and therefore not quite conveniently for transport 
of passengers and goods from one to the other. 
The north breakwater was to commence from 
Soldier’s Point, much as it has been executed 
since. By Mr. Rendel’s plan, a harbour of up- 
wards of 300 acres would be formed, having its 
entrance windward of the entrance of the other 
proposed plans, nearly three quarters of a mile, 
and in six fathoms and a half water. The whole 
space was reported by Commander Kains, and 
others, to be excellent holding-ground, and free 
from rocks. Shelter would be obtained from the 
mountains, and here would be greater facility for 
getting the stone. The entrance was intended to 
be about 800 feet in width; and the head of the 
breakwater (at the point d) covering the entrance 
from northerly gales, was so disposed as to pre- 
vent broken water from being thrown across the 
entrance; whilst the aspect, though sheltered, 
would admit of vessels running in and out free 
with any wind between north-east, and northward 
|to north-west. Mr. Rendel estimated the total 
| cost of his own plan as 50,000/. more than the 
}cost of Captain Beechey’s plan, and 200,000/. 
/more than Mr. Walker’s: but, the cost per acre, 
|of whatever depth of water, he found would be 
greatly less, as half, or a third, 

The common opinion of Mr. Rendel’s plan was, 
that it was on too large a seale; and had the 
|engineer proposed to enclose any greater area, 
there is no doubt his plan would have been 
|rejected by the Admiralty. After the northern 
breakwater had been advanced to the point d, 
however, enlargement was deemed necessary ; and 
Mr. Rendel proposed to effect it by extension 
from the point named, in a north easterly di- 
rection. The substructure of that extension was 
therefore formed, and was far advanced at the 
time of Mr. Rendel’s death. ‘The result of 
the change of plan is that which has been 
so often referred to as a defect in the harbour. If, 
however, it be correct, as the resident engineer 
believes, that a kind of beach is forming in the 
angle next the sea, there is little more danger of 
serious injury to stability at the point referred to 
than at any other. The extension, however, had 
to do with the change as to the cesign for the 
eastern breakwater which we shall further speak 
of, as made by Mr. Hawkshaw. 








THE THAMES AND THE SEWERS. 
LONDON DRAINAGE. 
NoruinG is being done for the relief of the 


the relief of the Thames from the filth of London 
and Westminster, and of Lambeth and the 
Borough; and it is a grave question whether 
what is doing in respect of the higher levels is 
proper to be done alone. Mr. Locke, the member 
for Southwark, evidently thinks not,—judging 
from the notice which he has given in the House 
of Commons as to the tendency of the works in 
| hand. 

| Meanwhile,—that is to say, while the Metropo- 
|litan Board, like Mr. Micawber, is waiting for 
something to turn up that may help them over 
the Whitehall and Adelphi mud-banks,—there 
seems to be no mode of getting schemes, how well 
| fathered soever, which might be practicable and 
available in the case, authoritatively investigated 
and properly considered. Last year, at the in- 
stance of the Minister of Public Works, &. Par- 
liament relieved the Metropolitan Board of Works 
of his authority and control, and consequently 
of all power on the part of himself or his suc- 
cessor in office to question its proceedings; and 
it can hardly be expected that the Board, having 
‘committed itself to a certain course of proceed- 
ing, will, willingly, stultify itself and its advisers 
by entertaining questions and suggestions having 
necessarily that tendency, and possibly more than 
| that effect. 

These observations have been induced by the 
| pernsal of a communication which Professor Hos- 
| king has recently made to the Chief Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings,— 
the minister referred to, and of the correspondence 
which followed upon it. 

It appears that Mr. Hosking (well known to 
our readers) became a metropolitan commissioner 
of sewers in 1852, at the request of the Minister 
to whom he has addressed himself in 1859; and 
he says that in perusing and considering the 
defective scheme for the main drainage then 
—in 1852—before the commission of which he 
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had so become a member, he formed a design for | for a class of building requiring the distinction, a | plot of ground, which may not involve so many 


effecting the operation in a manner wholly diffe- 
rent from the plan which exhibited it, and diffe- 
rent, therefore, from the plan since adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board, which is said to be iden- 
tical in principle with that of 1852, and not 
largely different from it in detail. 


| doubt which is anything but favourable to those 
/eompetitors who feel themselves interdicted from 
/means of showing what is their method of classifi- 
eation. But the guardians also reserved to them- 
selves the right to appoint an architect to super- 
intend the erection of the proposed workhouse, 


' difficulties in levels. 

| In the design marked “Candour,” the difficulty 

| of the levels was sought to be overcome chiefly 

| through the construction of a basement, to the 
north, for work-rooms and wash-houses. The 

| plan was arranged without corridors on the upper 


This design of his, Mr. Hosking now informs and coupled with this intimation, one to the effect floors—a great number of staircases being substi- 


the Chief Commissioner of Works, he did not pro- 
duce at the time because he was conscious that 
the requisite operations to give it effect would be 


|that they approved generally of the interior 
|arrangment of the workhouse at Chorlton, near 
Manchester, and would wish the plan of the new 


ituted. The infirmary arrangements were defec- 
tive. The estimates by Mr. Withers and Mr. 
Stones, as in the former case, exceeded the esti- 


costly far beyond what either Government, Par- | structure to assimilate as nearly as practicable | mate of the author: Mr. Stones made the amount 
liament, or the public was then prepared to con- | thereto. The result might have been expected, of superficial yards 10,030, and the cost per yard 
sider; that he had waited until that difficulty | and the guardians are no doubt by this time | 1/. 9s. O}d. The design, decoratively, was Gothic 
was removed by ample means being provided for | ware that their premium of 50/. was not itself in character. 


even more expensive operations to the same effect ; 
and further, until the authority created to ad- 
minister the provided means have been brought 
to a stand-still, as it regards the all-important 
low-levels, for want of an efficient and practicable 
plan. Mr. Hosking says that he has now ma- 
tured his design, and is prepared to show that it 
is capable of being carried out irrespective of any 
operation, except the operations necessary to 
itself,—that is to say, with or without embank- 
ment of the shores of the river—readily and 
rapidly—and at no greater cost at the utmost,— 
and he believes at less cost, than the works now 
pending are estimated to cost. It is further 
asserted, that the whole body of the sewage re- 
ceived into the contemplated system will pass 
through it without emitting effluvia of any kind, 
the process of transmission being such that none 
can be evolved ; whilst, it is alleged, the converse 
must be the case with the works resulting from 
the scheme now in the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board, whose intercepting sewers must be windy, 
and the emanations, as certainly, foul. 

With a project in respect of which he makes 
such and similar pretensions, Mr. Hosking asked 
the Minister of that department of the state to 
which, if to any, such a question is referable, to 
allow him to submit it to the Government for 
inquiry, suggesting that it should be made by 
three or four experienced officers of the corps of 
Royal Engineers, naming at the same time several 
distinguished men within the category, some of 
whom had been themselves metropolitan commis- 
sioners of sewers, and in the same commission 
with himself, and others otherwise employed in 
the civil service of the public, as well as in their 
military capacity. But the Minister of Public 
Works informs Mr. Hosking (and he could not, 
perhaps, as matters stand, do otherwise) that any 
communication on the subject ought, for the reason 
above stated, to be addressed to the Metropolitan 
Board, and not to the Commissioners of her | 
Majesty’s Works, &e. This, for reasons which he 
assigns, Mr. Hosking declines to do. He declines 
also to make public his device, lest he be deprived 
of the credit of the scheme, should credit be de- 
rivable from it, and, indeed, of the substantial 
reward that he thinks ought to attend a valuable 
public service, which Mr. Hosking asserts that he | 
is prepared to render. 

In the meantime, as we have said, nothing is 
doing ; the stench of the river increases day by 
day, and there is no authority competent and at 
liberty to inquire into means purporting to be 
such as the case requires, available to stay the 
plague. It does not appear that the project in 
question has at any time come, in any form, 
before the public heretofore ; and it will probably 
take the consequence of its author’s reticence, and 
of the indifference of our public departments, to 
anything out of their stereotyped course, though 
it is just possible that between the two the public 
may lose a material benefit,—and surely this 
ought not to be possible. 





THE DESIGNS FOR THE BLACKBURN 
WORKHOUSE. 

THE report on the designs sent in competition 
for the workhouse, made by Mr. John Withers, C.E. 
who had been employed to examine them, was 
mentioned by us in a former number, and his 
selection of three designs, bearing the mottoes, 
“ Utilis,” “Candour,” and “ Chorlton good, Black- 
burn better.” Having now seen the designs, we 
must say that the only satisfactory feature in the 
case was the evidence of care taken for the guar- | 
dians to arrive at a proper decision. The printed 
instructions were defective, as such documents 
usually are, in a manner tending to frustrate 
their objects. We pass over the stipulation for | 
“plans” to be “finished in lines, or shaded in| 
sepia only, no other colour being used,” which as | 
usually worded, leaves competitors in doubt whe- | 
ther explanatory colour will be allowed in plans, 


| generally. 


| tailed notice. 
| versally, were lighted either by borrowed lights, 


j|any sufficient inducement. Architects are begin- 
ining to find out the worth of Will-o’-the-Wisp 
| invitations which are offered them. There were 
‘about sixty applications for the particulars. 

| We are writing without the opportunity of 
looking at any plan of the Chorlton building: 
| but not only is there resemblance which was to be 
/expected between the plans of the competitors 
for the Blackburn building, but there are defects 
jalways to be looked for from a system of 
copying. We may instance the infirmary ar- 
|rangements in many of the designs, in singular 
contradiction to the fact of the improvement in 
| hospital construction which is being made at 
| Blackburn,—though we do not mean to say that 
these defects will be found in any plan that the 
Committee of the Workhouse may carry into 
effect. In their published information to archi- 
tects, there was, however, one feature deserving of 
imitation. We allude to the complete illustration 
of the levels of the ground by contour lines on 
| their plan. 

| The levels in the site proposed, which is about 
|one mile and a half south-east of the Town-hall, 
presented great difficulties: there were 59 feet 
7 inches of difference between the north-east and 
south-west corners, and considerable variations 
Extraordinary skill thus was required 
in placing the building ; and we see no reason to 
question the opinion of the referee that only 


}one of the competitors, “ Utilis,” grappled with 


the difficulty. Several of the competitors quite 
disregarded the site and levels, and placed their 
building, and designed their plan and elevations 


| for level ground. 


Nine designs only were received, besides a 


iclever design for the Medway Union Workhouse. 


The majority we found undeserving of any de- 
The corridors we might say uni- 


or scarcely lighted at all—a radical error in a 
building where the prevention of accumulation of 


dirt should be a principle guiding every part of 
| the plan. 


In the design “Utilis,” the aspect of the prin- 
cipal buildings was placed north-west, in order to 
overcome the difficulty of the levels, and get the 
least difference of height. The principal build- 
ing formed a block on the transverse axis 
of the area, with wings at right angles to 
it; a range of lavatories in front of each 
wing; and the buildings for vagrants still fur- 
ther in advance, or close to the front road. 
The schools, and rooms for imbeciles, were placed 
in buildings at one end of the ground, with the 
washing-department in the basement beneath ; 
and the infirmary was placed in a corresponding 
block at the opposite end. The infirmary build- 
ing was not on the pavilion principle, though with 
closely-set windows: but the fever-wards had 
opposite windows, though at the ends of the 
wards. The dimensions of the wards would not 
give the cubic feet of air which are deemed neces- 
sary. In the main buildings of the workhouse, 
the males and females were not to be in separate 
wings; though the buildings were so arranged 
that each class of inmates would be separate from 
the other classes. The style generally was Gothic, 
but with gables of Elizabethan character; and 
the design was suitable to the materials of the 
locality—these including good stone. Maullions 
were used only in the windows of the dining-hall, 
and similar parts. The estimate with this design 
was 12,000/.; but Mr. Willis made it 16,1597. 
exclusive of the tower and cistern, 500/. extra ; 
whilst Mr. Wm. Stones, builder, to whom the 
question of cost was referred, has made the esti- 
mate 15,596/. 17s. or 1/. 7s. 11}d. per superficial 


being 11,163 yards. The amount intended to be 
expended was 12,0007. The guardians have since | 
allotted the premium to this design, which has | 
been found to be by Messrs. Taylor and Foggett, | 
of Blackburn; but do not pledge themselves to | 
adopt the plan for building. Indeed, it is inti- 
mated to us that they have now fixed on a fresh | 


“Charlton good, Blackburn better,” though 
placed third in the list, had been designed for 
|level ground. Considerable attention had, how- 
| ever, been given to the internal arrangements in 
this design ; and the infirmary was better in point 
of plan than in other cases. The vagrants’ wards 
and the lodges were to the front of the ground; 
the principal workhouse-building formed the next 
range; the kitchen and the dining-hall were 
behind, or about the centre of the ground, flanked 
by workshops ; and the infirmary was in the rear, 
with fever-wards again in a building detached. 
The author’s estimate in this case also was con- 
sidered insufficient. Mr. Stones set the cost per 
superficial yard at 1/. 18s. 7}d.—the area provided 
being 8,274 yards; but, were the site level, or in 
other words, could the building be as it was 
designed, the cost per superficial yard would have 
been 1/7. 14s, 54d. 

We need not describe the remainder of the 
designs. They have had justice done to them by 
Mr. Withers, in most points. The exception is, as 
to the planning of the infirmaries. The referee 
speaks of an objectionable arrangement of two 
infirmaries at ditferent angles of the ground in the 
design marked “ Fores,” though the author of this 
design, whatever may be the defects otherwise, 
seems to be almost the only competitor who had 
thoroughly appreciated the requirements of hos- 
pital arrangement. 

Nevertheless, were there as much attention to 
the merits of designs, in other competitions, pro- 
portionately to the number of the designs, as there 
has been in this case, given by a qualified judge, 
we should have little reason for the complaints 
which we are so often obliged to advance against 
committees, and those who act as judges. 





SANITARY TEACHERS AND TEACHINGS, 
“ CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE.” 
We have been requested to publish the follow- 

ing letter :— 

Sir,—It was only on my return to England, a fewldays 
since, that I had an opportunity of perusing your remarks 
on a work recently published by me; and although some 
weeks have elapsed since that article was written (Aprii 0, 
1859), I rely on your sense of justice to imsert this reply. 
When an individual writes a work, he mast, of course, 
expect that his opinions should be discussed, combated, 
and controverted; but, then, he does not expect that his 
opinions should be misrepresented, or his facts misquoted, 
as has been the case in the article referred to. 

The reviewer states that, while pretending to be a 
‘* strong advocate for sanitary reform,” I am “the ¢e- 
fender of dirt, bad drainage, pestiferous manufactorics, 
overcrowding, intramural burial, the retention of putres- 
cent matter among the living,’’ &c. &c. Now, I defy any 
one to produce a single passage in my work to prove 
either of these assertions. On the contrary, I have not 
only stated what is a matter of common notoriety, that 
some of the products of putrefaction are not only injurious, 
per se, and highly deleterious when introduced into the 
animal frame, but I have also detailed the properties and 
effects of each of these substances. All that I contend for 
is, that these products are not the real and efficient causes 
of disease; and that the removal of putrescent matter, 
on the surface, will not prevent the supervention of fever, 
cholera, or any other specific and ordinary disease; and 
that opinion I am ready to defend against ail comers. 

As to my being an advocate of bad drainage, it is pre- 
cisely to the dilapidated condition of these that I attribute 
in a great measure the prevalence of disease in alarge 
town, although I differ with modern sanitary writers as to 
the source whence these emanations are derived. Then, 
again, I have put down drainage, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, as one of the agents to be employed in the 
prevention of disease. 

As to the conclusion that “‘the congregation of men and 
animals in a limited space, as in a town, cannot be pro 
ductive of disease,’’ 1 have, while maintaining that opinion, 
as regards all ordinary and specific diseases, entered into 
the theory of ventilation, in order to show under what 
circumstances the admission of the external air is bene- 
ficial, and under what circumstances it is injurious. 
Although inferring—and it is a conclusion that admits of 
no dispute,—that population decreases the insalubrity of a 


l town like Rome, I have at the same time recommended 
; | the formation of new streets in London, and extending 
‘yard, the area of flooring provided in the design | 
| north, and south. 


from one extremity of the town to the other, east, west, 


In conclusion, allow me to add that I am not only a 
strong advocate for sanitary reform, and for the reasons 
stated in my work,—that the social and physical condition 
of the lower orders is intimately connected with this 
measure,—but, what is more, I should carry out this 
reform to a much greater extent than those pseudo- 
reformers who, while they cry down every individual that 
ventures to differ with them in opinion, are likely to leave 
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Crichton” of mind in its all-applicable power and 
comprehensive acquirements. The leading mathe- 


untouched and unremoved the real and efficient causes of 
disease. It is for this reason that I shall, contrary to the 
advice of your reviewer, endeavour to make known, to 


+ = ee 











the best of my power, the conclusions at which I have 
arrived on this important subject.—I am, &c. 
J. PARKIN. 

Dr. Parkin says he is a strong advocate for 
sanitary reform, but has most certainly published 
a book which may supply its opponents with (not 
arguments, but) the authority of one entitled to 
write M.D. after his name. 

The writer defies any one to produce a single 
passage from his book to prove that he is, as 
we said, the defender of dirt, overcrowding, 
intramural burial, &c. The truth is, the whole 
book is a defence of these and a scoff directed 
against those who are striving to show the 
nature of these evils, so much so that the 
Board of Health refused to advise its publi- 





cation. At page 5 statements are made to show 


maticians of Europe had visited England to see 
the famous Wren: a distinguished classic had 
spoken of his poetical accomplishments as raising 
him above Ben Jonson as a translator of Horace ; 
and, when Newton was a tyro, Wren, with Boyle 
and Hooke, was opening the way for the former 
with “the test contributions to science ever 
yet produced.” The love for architecture, there- 
fore, was only a part of his sympathy for every- 
thing that could address a man of genius ; and had 
there been no mathematician of eminence besides 
himself, nor any remarkable poet, painter, sculp- 
tor, astronomer, chemist, optician, or mechanic, 
Wren would have been all or any of these, as the 
necessity of the time might have required; but 
Inigo Jones was dead, and there was no architect. 
Who, then, could be called upon when the Great 





that putrescent matter is not injurious to man! Fire of London had left the City with no archi- 
except under very particular circumstances;| tecture? Who, save Wren? He had not, like 
at page 9, that animal exhalations are inno-/| Jones, visited Italy to study its ancient and Pal- 
cuous. He combats the notion that the burial of | ladian buildings, though he did make “a trip to 
the dead amongst the living is injurious (p. 16); | Paris,” where he thought he saw inimitable. things, 
and asserts that the products of vegetable de-| unconscious, in his modesty, how greatly he was 
composition are innocuous (p. 24); that the ex-| to surpass them. He read his Vitruvius ; speedily 
halations from drains and cesspools are not hurt-/ gathered what knowledge was available, imme- | 
ful (p. 32); that the congregation of men in a/ diately anticipating the results which come to 
limited space cannot be productive of disease | others by slow degrees; and in three years from 
(p. 47); that impurity of water is of very little | his first operations as an amateur architect, he had 
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consequence (p. 57) ; and in the appendix advises | 
the powers that be to cease giving attention to 
“cesspools and sewers, and all that nonsense ” 
(p. 187). 

If the writer be indeed a sanitary reformer, as 
he asserts he is, he should at once withdraw this 
mischievous and erroneous book from the chance 
of circulation. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURE AND GENIUS 
OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 


THE creative, as the most essential attribute of | 
genius, was Wren’s in a marvellous degree; and, 
in respect to the universality of his attainments 
and powers, it may be emphatically remarked, 
that, had he never been known as an architect, he 
would have been by so much the more known as 
a man of scholastic literature, philosophy, and 
science. Before he comes before us as an archi- 
tect, he brings the highest credentials from the | 
classic professors of Isis, the mathematicians of | 
Cam, the astronomers, chemists, and scientific | 
members of the Royal Society, and from the 
mechanic in all his then known means of operation. 


All that Vitruvius requires of an architect was | 
Wren’s, without any especial architectural intent ; | 


but, as Allan Cunningham observes, “his mathe- | 
matical acquirements gave him extensive com- | 
mand over the very principles out of which true 
architecture arises.” Perhaps we should rather 
say, he found in his mathematical erudition the 
chief (or one of the chief) of its principles ; for in 
the varieties of physical science lie others also of 
great suggestiveness, and the architecture of 
Wren arose out of his varied knowledge—his 
knowledge of all things necessary to its develop- 
ment, as the issue not more of geometrical beauty 














than of material science and constructive perfec- | 
tion. In short, the genius of Wren had induced | 


th i . i 
e acquirement of every accomplishment as an | Wren’s genius was at hand that it might be in 


operative builder, before he was called upon to 
cultivate the artist. 
father a peculiar feeling for architecture as a fine 
art, though for many years it had occasioned 
little more than the external observation by wh 
he had naturally imbibed an ever-increasing sense 
of the beautiful, awaiting only the occasion for 
his analysis of its just principles; and, when the 
occasion came, a comparatively brief appliance of 


the result finally exhibited in the august ampli- 
tude of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

And whence came his ability as an artist ? 
Certainly not from academical or official instruc- 
tion, for, until the age of twenty-nine, when he 


was suddenly called upon to assist Sir J. Denham 


as Assistant Surveyor-General, we hear nothing 
of him even as an architectural amateur. So 
immediate, however, was the manifestation of his 
ability as a practical architect, that at the age of 
thirty-one he erected his first building, the Sheldon 
Theatre, at Oxford. The truth is, he was at that 
time, more than any other man in the kingdom, 
equal to anything of national importance that 
might be required ; being indeed the “admirable 


—— 
which sn Deer by Mr. G. Wightwick, architect, to 











British Archi 


He had inherited from his | 


1 was awarded i 
' by the Royal Institute of 


“concentrated all his powers on his new study, to 
the diversion of his mind from its former pur- 
suits.” The true character of his genius, as an 
architect, is strikingly shown in his having 
adopted no mannerism from his teachers, or from 





the examples that had addressed him. Having 
mastered with readiest facility all the details of | 
Classic design, he obeyed the sole promptings of | 
his native imagination, fancy, and independent | 
(though educated) taste, in the production of 
models which, to reverse his own expression, | 
“Bernini might have been willing to give his, 
skin for ;” though, of course, we now allude to | 
the greater and more select examples on which is 
fame is grounded. * ¢ ° 
The time prescribed the style to be adopted. 
The approval awarded to Inigo Jones’s application 
of a Corinthian portico to a Gothic cathedral left 
ita matter of certainty that the European taste 
for Classic art had no exception in England. 
While Wren was being rocked in his cradle, the 
church of St. Peter at Rome was being completed ; 
and in Paris the old cathedral of Notre Dame had 
no more influence than Westminster Abbey in 
London, to preserve any feeling whatever for 
Gothic design. The Louvre and the church of 
the Invalids, in the French capital, arose in 
obedience to the same common impulse which 
produced the Whitehall banqueting-room and 
the cathedral of St. Paul in the British metro- 
polis. As we have seen, however, Wren obeyed 
not the dictation of fashion only, but has left on 
record his practical reasons for selecting the 
“ Roman manner of building ” as most fitting for 
the permanent glories of architecture. The time, 
therefore, was rather favourable to the develop- 
ment of his personal ideas than imperative in| 
governing them, and he adopted at once, without | 
any essential change in detail, the style presented | 
to him by his immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The new cathedral was to be, and! 





perfection ; subject only to one most injurious im- 
pediment, viz. the unhappy meddling of the papist 


| party (then in power), whose leader (the Duke of 
ich | York) was determinate in the re-employment of 
|the old cathedral form or plan, which grievously 


| militated against the admirable originality of our 
| 


| architect’s independent conceptions. 


* * # 
If the architecture of Wren, as illustrated by 


his acute perception, acquisitional capability, and St. Paul’s, be judged with generous allowance for 


thoroughly informed invention, was necessary to | 


compulsory restriction, the result can be nothing 
less than deferential admiration. 

| And now a few words on the thoughtless cavils 
| that have been raised on the subject of the double 
|dome (we might as well say the triple dome) of 
| St. Paul’s. 

The dome of the Pantheon at Rome, having 
nothing but itself to support, is a simple vault o° 
| masonry, so low in proportion, and so immensely 
buttressed, as to be prepared for an earthquake. 
| The dome of the Florentine cathedral is so 
| highly pointed as to approximate towards the 
| cone, and it is, therefore, the more fitted to bear 
| the stone lantern at the top. 

The dome of the Baptistery at Pisa is formed 

| of a lofty internal cone, supporting the outer 
vault or hemispherical covering. 

The non-appliance of constructive knowledge in 

| the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome was felt before 





| it was finished. The lantern was made less than 


originally intended ; but still it proved too heavy 
for the great vault that could hardly find safety 
for itself alone, and it has only been preserved to 
our wonder by hoops of iron,—the means taken by 


Wren to secure the safety of Salisbury spire. 

Our scientific architect had marked the failure 
of the Gothic architects in their deficient regard 
for lateral thrust. He had observed how fearful 
might be vertical pressure on a domical vault. 
Whether he was acquainted with the Florentine 
and Pisan examples we know not; but if not, he 
had intuitively the knowledge they would have 
afforded him. 

He had to place upon the top of his dome a 
stone lantern, with its ball and cross measuring 
some 90 feet in height. He therefore adopted 
the principle of the Pisan Baptistery. He con- 
structed his inner brick cupola of the form and 
altitude he considered best for internal effect. 
Over this he built a cone, just free from pressing 
on his cupola, and he carried it upward till it met 
the required width for the base of his lantern; 
finishing his cone with a domed top, as at Pisa. 
This being determined, the attic story of his tam- 
bour arose to press down upon the common spring- 
ing of cupola and cone; and, not to remedy a 
defect, but, “ to make assurance doubly sure,” he 
applied his hooping-chains of iron. To protect the 
cone a roof was necessary, as that which covers 
the vaulting of his nave and aisles, and of the same 
material, i.e. wood and lead; the purpose of pro- 
tection and endurance being precisely the same in 
both cases. Apart from what Roman design 
requires—apart from the majesty of the hemi- 
spherical form,—is there a man breathing who 
would cover a circular cell and its cupola-vault 
with anything but a hemispherical roof, as the 
best for affording the particular weight of leaded 
timber upon the buttress of the cone, with means 
for effectively confining from bulging, either in or 
out, the masonry of that cone? The high Gothic 
dome of Florence is not admissible in pure Roman 
design ; but a lantern, ponderous as that at Flo- 


| rence, is required. The simple hemispherical dome 


will not safely support such a lantern. The Pisan 
mode of construction suggests the mode of security. 
So much for mere construction. 

Now for the matter of taste. Is there any 
reason for such scrupulous honesty, as shall shrink 
at the idea that the beholder may be deceived in 
thinking that the ceiling he sees within the build- 
ing is the mere inside of the shell he sees without ? 
May he not separately think of what is beautiful 
without and within; and contemplate distinctly 
the perfection of both, with a comfortable con- 
science as to the filling of the intervening space, 
especially when he knows that concealed work is 
necessary to his admiring in safety? If the spec- 
tator, amazed at the dignity of bulk and altitude 
without, gives to the expanse within the credit 
of equal size and altitude, is it not better than 
well? Is it not a fair illustration of the ars est 


celare artem? There is surely no need to be 


| argumentative on this absurd question any longer. 


In every sense, artistic as well as scientific, the 
dome of St. Paul’s (so far as the architect is con- 
cerned) is the transcendant example of perfection 
in its kind. Its cupola is the firmamental beauty 
of the cathedral’s interior : its dome is the glory 
of its extern, and the fitting crown of the metro- 
polis of England. It will be time enough to insist 
upon it that a church dome shall be simply an 
inverted cup of masonry, when all the remainder 
of the building shall have no roof but the vaulting 
which forms its ceiling. 

The steeple of St. Bride’s Church alone does 
not assert the strength of his genius, nor the play 
of his fancy, so much as his judgment and taste, 
in producing an elegant arrangement of simple 
and resembling geometrical forms, within an out- 
line of unimprovable grace. In certain other 
examples, we observe the free pencil of the artist 
tracing fluent lines of beauty: in this, we see 
how the rule and compasses of the geometrician 
have rather been in operation, though to a result 
leaving us to wish for nothing else in its stead. 
The gradual increase of open-work and decoration, 
in the ascent of its elevation from the base to the 
crowning obelisk, is charmingly effected; and, 
though this spire, like a Chinese pagoda, is little 
else than a repetition of octagonal chambers suc- 
cessively diminishing in their rise still the reten- 
tion of their vertical lines, in concentric — 
sion, so far unites them into an unbroken whole, 
as to correct the objection which might be 
(critically) taken to a pile of distinct (though 
resembling) parts. Let us grant Wren has here 
aimed at what can only be thoroughly perfected in a 
Gothic spire: it is enough that the beauty accom- 
plished is proved compatible with Italian detail. 
There is, moreover, this to be said of the Italian 
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steeple, that it admits of a distinct variety pecu- 
liar to itself; ¢.e. not only a difference but a dis- 
tinction, as marked as in things of separate kinds. 
Even when the general outlines of two Italian 
spires may much resemble each other, this dis- 
tinction may be preserved, so as to “tell” no 
less in a distant than in a near view; and the 
advantage of this (pictorially speaking) in a city 
of many spires must be obvious—to the painter’s 
eye, at least. 

The steeple of Bow Church, Cheapside, is little 
short of perfection, as an adaptation of Classic 
detail to a general form, whose vital principle is 
that continuous verticality which can only be 
fully carried out in the Pointed style; and it may 
be truly affirmed, that this principle is displayed 
with more completeness in the spire of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, than in many Gothic examples of distin- 
guished celebrity, wherein we see a connection of 
tower and spire, without that combination which, 
by artistic management, renders the united two 
a single entirety. Where a steeple has more than 
one great part, the graduation necessary to com- 
plex beauty requires at least three components ; 
and, as in the case of Bow Church, it will be 
better to have four or five. As in other of Wren’s 
works, the graces of this steeple grow out of, and, 
as with natural luxuriance, overspread the form 
perfected by constructive science. The section 
shows why the elevation is what it is; and the 


him for so vast an amount of occupation, with its 


mortifying vexations, particularly in the case of 
the one great building, which is, therefore, the 
monument of his skill under difficulties, but not 
the just representative of his unshackled artist 
feeling. Thirdly, to do justice to his architecture, 


of the unchanging principles on which everything 
in art that is lasting (and therefore true) is philo- 
sophically founded. 

It is admitted that Wren’s fame as an architect 
would not be exalted by a strictly critical esti- 
mate of all the buildings not particularised in the 


of others, which have merit balancing the absence 
of it in the rest. But the examples we have 
noticed sufficiently attest his power on great 
occasions, the mastery by which he gave import- 
ance to those of less import, and the ingenuity 
with which he made artistic taste and feeling 
combine with science in certain others which 
exhibit more especial originality. 

Had we an account of all the circumstances 


probably have rather to sympathize with the 
architect’s vexations than to arraign his taste; 
but Wren thought too modestly of his own works 
and too humbly of himself, to care for more than 
the exercise of his best efforts, under the favour- 





successive plans of each story as truthfully super- 
impose one above the other, as the ascending parts | 
ef the human frame. Not a feature is eccentric: | 
each stage rises from out of its inferior and into | 
its superior, as thought from and thought in the 

eloquence of a perfect orator. It is true the whole 
may be taken to pieces; i.e. the pieces are sepa- | 
rable; but no portion has, distinctively, one- 
fiftieth part of the beauty of the five collectively,— | 
the basement, the bell-chamber, the circular peri- | 
style, the rectangular composition next above, and | 


able or unfavourable auspices affecting’ them; 
content to abide, without any defensive explana- 
tions on his part, the judgment which discri- 
minating criticism would pass on his works as a 
whole. 

Doubtless the genius of this great architect was 
influenced by the moral goodness of his character, 
by its philosophic gravity, and, more than all, by 
its religious equanimity ; nor can we but delight 
in thinking upon Christopher Wren as the 
supreme exemplar of the Vitruvian model ; 


ever-attendant responsibilities, and its too frequent | 


without reference to any consideration but that 


foregoing pages; though there be some, and parts 


attending the erection of each building, we should | 





enough, in relation to the height of the railin 
and to that of the gates and entrance-doors; the 
latter, to the gates, of iron; to the foot of the 
jambs of the doors, conical stones cut short, 
about, in general, 2 feet 9 inches high, capped 
with a semicircular top, and the talus, inclin- 
ing on the sides exposed to wear and tear, 
or to a collision from the wheels a little 
more than on the protected side. In large 
buildings or castles they should be larger and 
stronger. The candelabra should be of bronze. 
To the gates of the barriers in France (or turn- 
pikes with us), the limit or guard stones are of 
larger dimensions, and covered and strengthened 
with iron. If iron coverings occur over man- 
holes to drains, they should be made ornamental 
in iron cn the surface, and firmly fixed in their 
flange or rabbit, so as not to move in the least b 
the head or feet.* Scrapers, with brushes on pe 
side of them, knockers, bell-pulls, good nosings to 
the steps, should receive the care of design, the 
durability and taste which such, though small, 
things require. Every traveller in Italy has ad- 
| mired the lampholders to some of the celebrated 
palaces. 

We will now enter the vestibule. Blondel, 
the French architect (not Frangois, the emi- 
nent mathematician, architect, and field-marshal, 
but Jacques F. Blondel), says, in his “ Architec- 
ture Frangaise,” that there are about six sorts of 
vestibules. The first are named simple, because they 
are without any projection from the body of the 
building, being only decorated with pilasters and 
jareades in their compass, as in that of the 
| Tuileries. The second are called projecting, be- 
cause in their plan they are composed of 
| jutting out from, or receding in, their parts ; such 
| is that, he instances, of the Chateau de Maisons. 
| The third are called tetrastyles, because they have 
| four isolated columns, to others which are opposed 


| to them: that of the Invalides is of this sort. 




















the crowning obelisk. These, in their individual worthy, in every sense, of his own self-erected | The fourth have the name of circular octostyles, 


and relative forms and proportions, are the | 
felicitous results of as many fresh thoughts co- | 
eperating in the development of one idea. 

Though Wren’s Pointed architecture cannot | 
either critically or opprobiously) be called Gothic, | 
we may yet refer to three or four examples having, 
in their nondescript character, a merit of their | 
own. There is a picturesqueness in the bulk and | 
form of the bell-tower of Christ Church College, | 
@xford, which we should be loth to change for | 
anything more justified by Gothic precedent ; and, | 
in the tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, we recog- | 
nize a successful aim at effectiveness, and a feeling | 
for masculine beauty, which are scarcely the less | 
noticeable because expressed in very indifferent | 
grammar or uncertain language ; but it is to the 
steeple of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East that we would | 
especially allude as an example of supreme grace. | 
In the bodily form of its combined features little | 
improvement can be suggested. Supplant the 
little cappings above the flying buttresses by 
emall pinnacles: apply engaged pinnacles where 
the square diagonal buttresses of the tower 
resolve themselves into the angle octagons; then 
Gothicise the square panellings of the minor 
horizontal compartments of the tower, and the 
eld example of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle, will be 
the more favoured by noncomparison ; for, even as | 
it is, the venerable “ legitimate ” would show but | 
indifferently beside his bastard successor. 

In St. Dunstan’s, as in the steeple of St. Mary- 
le-bow, beauty is the result of taste operating on 
constructive perfection; nor has the former exam- 
ple any existing rival in simple and elegant 
delicacy, combined with such an expression of 
enduring strength. Considered Gothically, this | 
beautiful design has some minor defects, which, 
however, as Gothic feeling pervades, are inju- 
riously important. Let but the true Gothic artist, 
by the minimum of required excision and addi- 
tion, correct these defects, and we should probably 
kave an example of what Wren would have done 
as a Goth of our present day. The circumstances 
ef particular times will influence the mode in 
which genius displays itself; but whatever be the 
mode, the display should be obvious ; and we can 
only lament the bluntness of the perception which 
eannot pierce through a partially defective 
manner, to rest with due admiration on the mate- 
rial excellence that nevertheless exists. 

It has been the purpose of this essay, first, to 
show that Sir Christopher Wren was a man of 
genius in the full sense of the word, namely, that 
talent which would have rendered his name 
famous though he had achieved no architectural 
celebrity whatever. Secondly, to do justice to 
the man, by considering his architecture under all 
the circumstances of its production; his lack of 
especial preparatory study ; the sudden call upon 











| trivial, they still contribute to the effect of the 


mausoleum, and of the noble epitaph by which 
his son confirmed its dedication. 


ON VESTIBULES. 

SoMETHING is to be learnt in looking at the front 
of a building and its approaches by an avenue of 
trees, or through an arch or arcades; and also by 
walking round it, and surveying the objects sur- 
rounding and contiguous to it, before entering them 
for their internal examination. To observe how the 
area or quadrangle, before it, is paved; the dig- 
nity and elevation that a gradual ascent to the 
first stair of the edifice gives to it; or a statue, 
an obelisk, or a fountain placed in the centre of 
that court, and approached, on both sides, by a 
curved walk forming a verdant arch; or that 
architectural hemicycle, such as Bernini designed, 
as a zone of beauty and of grandeur to St. Peter’s, 
at Rome; to observe these features, when they 
are nicely balanced and serve as points of com- 
parison to the building presented to our eyes, are 
things that certainly are not unimportant, but 
should attract our first attention. There are 





because they are flanked by eight columns, as that 
of the Luxembourg Palace, or isolated like that of 
the Hétel de Beauvais. The fifth has received the 
appellation of winged, because, independent of the 
passage (guichet), in the middle, for carriages, 
they have two others, separated by columns: such 
is that of the great pavilion of the Louvre. The 
sixth kind is called peristyle vestibule, as we see 
in that of the Palace of Versailles, above which 
was the ancient apartment of the king. 

The general form of vestibules,+ when they are 
neither square nor round, but rectangular, is to 
be rather barlong than oblong, avoiding, neverthe- 
less, giving them too much depth in respect to 
their length, this form being reserved for the 
peristyles, the galleries, &c. The ornamentation 
of vestibules is ordinarily executed with hard 
stone, being mostly close to stairs, which are con- 
structed with the same material, when they are 
treated as a whole. 

Vestibules ought to be ornamented in such a 





manner and of such a size that they enable us to 


| judge of the grandeur, of the beauty, and of the 
| magnificence of the interior. In some churches, 


other minor cbjects which demand a little study | extraordinary for their large dimensions, the 


on the part of the architect, because, if they are 


interior of their vestibules is of a great height, 
and ornamented with three stories of architecture, 


whole. Trifles, well managed, and brought into | so that it might more properly be called an entrance 


service in the work, make its perfection; and | 


the small accessories to buildings, like the avant 
couriers, or advance guard which lead a royal or 
imperial procession, tend to set off and aggran- 
dize, and annow.ice, the magnificent edifice, taken 
both in its exterior and interior, with whose ap- 
pearance we hope to be gratified. If there are 
railings at the extreme end of the court, in which 
the facade of the building is placed, they should be 
lofty, on a strong and well-moulded stone plinth, 
and ornamented with that light and open kind of 
ornament, well known, which intercepts nothing 
from the eye, in glancing through it, and passing 
by it. The iron standards should receive more 
decoration, scroll lines mixed with flowers, andraised 
from between one and two feet above the series 
of the common upright rails, spear-pointed, and 
their tops gilded. The principal and leading lines 
of the standard railings, at proper intervals, should 
receive more, or rather a choice quantity, of gild- 
ing, to set their graceful forms off to advantage. 
The plinth should be at least 1 foot 6 inches high, 
and the railing from 11 feet to 13 feet 6 inches 
high. This is the measure of the beautiful rail- 
ings round the Jardin des Plantes,and the gardens 
of the Louvre, Paris: those opposite the principal 
elevation of Buckingham Palace, mansions in the 
parks, and our British Museum, tally with its 
description. The candelabra for gas, and the 
bournes, or limit stones, to the carriage-gates, 


nave,—a sort of church itself rather than a ves- 
tibule. It is a preparation for the splendour with 
which we may expect to be dazzled. The atrium, 
very common in the large primitive churches and 
basilicas, and which we still see at St. Ambroise, 
at Milan, formed upon a quadrilateral plan, was 
left free and open to the intermediate space of the 
sky. The vestibule of the church of the abbey of 
Cluny, whose ruins are twelve miles from Macon 
(it having been destroyed at the epoch of the 
French revolution), offered the same example. 
It had 110 feet of length, 81 feet of width, 
and was ‘divided into a principal nave and 
two collateral. The date of the building of 
this church is the commencement of the 
eleventh century. The construction, the surface 
worked in relief, and the sculpture, were ex- 
cellent, and exhibited great skill and variety for 
that age: there was an incoherent mixture of 
styles, pilasters of Roman capitals, and the 





* One of the great nuisances and causes of slipping 
and sliding, in the city of Bath, is the looseness and bad ad- 
justment of the coverings in the streets and roads to their 
drains, that is to say, for drivers and horsemen. 

+ From the Latin vestis, a robe, and ambulare, tolwalk : 
this place being in a considerable building, there is an 
entry or hall to it, in which one hangs up his upper gar- 
ment, or some part of clothing, for visits of ceremony. 
Martinius derives this word from Veste stabulum, because, 
among the ancients, the vestibules were consecrated to{the 
goddess Vesta. Inthe round temple of Vesta, in Rome, 
now perverted to a very profane use, her altar was placed 
in the centre of it. 





should be both of elegant form; the one tall 
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cireular arch in contrast with pointed and curved | tion in the important matter of funds—that it 
But the Gothic | owed comparatively nothing, while it had about 
met with in some monuments of this period was | 400/. invested in Bank Stock, in addition to other 
It had not yet become the | propertywhich might be described as “personalty.” 


forms partaking of the Gothic. 


but an accident. 


expression or development of a system: the| 
The whole | 
upon | 
The church of Cluny belongs to what | Flower to read his paper, entitled “‘ Notes of the 


Gothic style did not yet exist. 
edifice, near the river Grosne, 
piles. 
it is convenient to call, at this day, in France, 
Romanesque architecture,—that is to say, to 


rested 


that architecture which, on one side, taking its | 


point of departure at the time of the completion 
of the arts of the lower empire, is prolonged, on 
the other, until the Gothic epoch. It is difficult 
not to err with respect to ditferent systems upon 


this intermediate or transition state of architec- | 


ture; and there is hardly found to-day agreement 
upon its principal divisions, and upon the pro- 
minent characters which separate one from the 
other. 

The orders of architecture often form the 
decoration, principally when they are open, on the 
side of the entrance, by a wider interval between 
the columns, like that of the Hotel du Clermont. 
Then the interior order ought to be the same as 
the exterior; but the entablature may be reduced 
to a fifth of the height of the order, instead of the 
fourth ; and even you may substitute for it an 
architrave cornice, or adapt only an architrave, 
but not introduce in these portions of the fabric 
cornices of too light a kind, and composed of 
frivolous ornaments, which ought not to be 
tolerated in architecture except it is in wooden 
eornices whicb adorn small apartments, but which 
are not sufficient to crown a decoration where the 
orders preside. It is yet essential not to diffuse 
too much richness in the order of the decoration 
of these vestibules, because it is a law of con- 
venience that, from the building to the interior 
parts, most distinguished and most studied, a 
gradation of richness and of magnificence be made 
relative to the use of every apartment. 

F. Luvs. 





ANTIQUITIES OF SURREY. 
THE SURREY ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCI#TY. 

THE sixth annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of this society was held at Richmond, on 
Tuesday last. 

The members and visitors assembled at the 
National Schools, Eton-street, at eleven o'clock, 
and shortly after that hour the chair was taken 
by the president, the Right Hon, Lord Abinger. 

The noble Chairman, in opening the business of 
the day, said there were in the ancient town in 
which they were now then assembled, abundant 
objects of interest to serve for reflection until 
their next meeting. He hoped they would find 
among those objects of interest, some traces of 
Edward III. and his illustrious son. It would 
raise their admiration of the feudal princes, to 
think that even in those remote days they could 
raise so large a number of men superior to the 
French, and the recollection of their success in 
that respect might make us regret that, in our 
own day, we could not raise in a year as large an 
army as the King of England could in six weeks 
500 years ago. 1t was well known that Richard II. 
on the occasion of the invasion of Scotland, got 
together within six weeks, 60,000 archers and 7,000 
horsemen. The French were informed of this 
mighty array, and thinking it was but an excuse 
to frighten them, asked to see it, and their agents 
were brought to a spot near Berwick, where they 
saw defile through a pass a body of armed men, 
consisting of 60,000 archers and 7,000 horsemen. 
They then declared it would be impossible to 
defeat the King of England. This was the effect 
of the feudal system, and in that army it was 
recorded that the Earl of Hereford, alone, brought 
3,000 men into the field. We might not, perhaps, 
wish to return to the feudal system, but if we 
eonld unite it with our modern civilization, we 
might possibly be enabled to raise a body of rifle- 
men quite sufficient to keep us safe from either 
French or Russians, 

M. G. B. Webb (honorary secretary) then read 
the annual report of the council, which stated that 
the progress of the society was most satisfactory ; 
that the two meetings held last year had been 
attended by 600 members and visitors, and that a 
steady increase of the former was maintained. 
The report also referred to a scheme for illas- 
trating to a greater extent than the means of the 
society now atlorded, its publications, and expressed 
a hope that members approving of the object 
would assist with subscriptions. The auditors’ 

report, which was subsequently read, as also a snp- 
plemental statement brought down to last month, 
testified that the society was ina healthy condi- 


_Cobham, remarkable for the extent of their pos- 


The report was received and adopted, and routine 
business having been transacted, 
The Chairman called upon Mr. John Wickham 


Family of Cobham, of Starborough Castle, Ling- 
field, Surrey.” 
Mr. Flower observed that the ancient family of 





royal, contributed much material to romantic his- | 
tory, although they seemed to have died out, and | 
“gone without their fame.” In the second year | 
of the reign of Edward IIT. Lord Cobham was 
employed in many high offices. He was distin- 
guished in the wars of the Low Countries, and 
fought at Cressy and Poictiers, at the latter of 
which he saved the life of John, king of France, 
who would otherwise have perished through the 
ignorance of his captors. He was rewarded with 
various grants and honours: was made a Knight 
of the Garter, Lord High Admiral of England, 
obtained a pension of 500/. a year (an enor- 
mous sum at that time), and was called to the 
House of Lords. In the year 1360, he died 
of a plague, which carried off a great number of 
distinguished persons, Strange tbat nothing 
should be known of the burial-place of so remark- 
able a person, but on reading the will of his son, 
it was found that he directed that his body should 
be buried behind that of his honoured lord and 
father, in the chancel of Lingfield church, in the 
county of Surrey. Mr. Flower stated, that on 
searching for the tomb, as described in the will, 
he found it, and that on the left by the effigy of 
the knight, were still to be traced the remains of 
the garter, in coloured enamel. The second Lord 
Cobham left a son, Reginald, and a daughter, 
Isabella. Reginald was but thirteen years of age 
when his father died. He fought, like his father, 
in the wars of France, and in the forty-fourth 
year of the reign of Henry III. he was summoned 
to Parliament. He married twice, his second wife 
being his own first cousin. His tomb remained at 
Lingfield church in good preservation, bearing 
the effigy of a knight, at full length, attired in 
chain and plate armour. He died in the year 
1403, but not before he had largely increased the 
family possessions, not only by his alliances, but 
by the acquisitions of a great number of manors, 
exclusive of those left him by his father. He was 
succeeded by another Reginald, who, in the tenth 
| year of the reign of Henry IV. applied for, and 
obtained, a special licence to travel abroad. He 
also married twice. He endowed the church of 
Lingfield, with lands, and founded a religious 
house, all traces of which were now lost. He died 
in the year 1446, and was buried in Lingfield, 
where an alabaster monument was raised to his | 
memory. The tomb stands in the chancel of the 
church, and by his side is a full-length efligy of 
his second wife. He was succeeded by a son, who 
left no issue, and the vast possessions of the family, 
which were extended not only over Surrey and | 
Kent, but also over several other counties, became 
distributed amid collateral families. The wills 
made by the Lords of Cobham, which were still in 
existence, proved them to have been devout 
Catholics, if not good Christians. The will of. 
Reginald, dated 8th September, 1400, directed that | 
his body should be buried in Lingfield chureh, 
| behind that of his very honoured lord and father. | 
| He bequeathed 100/. to the church of Lingfield for 
| masses to be said for the repose of his soul, be- | 
| sides other sums of money for the repair and 
ornament of the fabric, and he likewise directed | 
that 100 marks should be paid for the repose of the 
soul of his godmother Philippa, queen of Eng- | 
| land. This will, and indeed ninety-nine wills out 
| of every hundred wills made before the Reforma- 
tion, showed with what anxiety dying persons | 
provided for the necessary masses to to be said for | 
the repose of their souls. The great majority of | 
them, also, contained specific bequests to the/ 
church for the purposes of ornamentation, while | 
in many instances very large sums were be- | 
queathed for endowments and the erection of new | 
buildings. 
Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A. next read a paper on | 
the parish registers of Richmond, Kingston, and | 
Petersham. Mr, Hart stated that he had origi- 
nally inte: ded to confine his notes to the parish | 





to extend it to those of Kingston and Petersham. | 





of fishing and warren attached. 





the thirty-first year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and a penalty of $d. (then a much larger sum than 
at present) attached in all cases when the clerk or 
the clergyman neglected to keep the register in 
the manner prescribed by law. In ancient regis- 
ters many events were noted besides births, mar- 
riages, and deaths,—floods, tempests, the re- 
building or repair of the church. Sudden deaths 
in the parish were all considered note-worthy 
circumstances, for in those days there was no 
Morning Post or Court Circular to preserve a 
record of remarkable events. The first entry in 


sessions and their alliances, some of them even | the parish register of Richmond was in 1588, In 


1596 a witch was burned by the public executioner 
at Richmond, The register contained evidence of 
the custom which prevailed in ancient times to 
bury the heart or bowels of deceased persons in 
one place and the body in another. This was 
done in the case of many kings and princes. 
Under the date November 12th, 1599, it was 
noted that Mrs. Elizabeth Radcliffe, a maid of 
honour to the queen, had died, and that her bowels 
were buried inthe church. The Lady Powlett, the 
wife of Sir A. Powlett (whose shoes were shown in. 
the local museum), also died at Richmond, and her 
bowels were buried in the church. Among other 
entries, were those of the burial of “prism 
children,” that was, of children who had died 
after baptism, but before the churching of the 
mother. This term was used from the “ prism,” 
or white cloth, in which the priest wrapped the 
child at baptism (a custom still preserved in the 
Roman Catholic church), An entry in August, 
1653, showed that the civil magistrates were at 
that time empowered to, and did, occasionally, 
perform the ceremony of wmarriage between 
persons anxious to enter the holy state of matri- 
mony. The register at Kingston church, com- 
menced in the second year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and was still in very good preservation. In 
June, 1570, there wasan entry that John Jenkins, 
who had obtained a “ brief,” or rather a license, 
to beg of whom he pleased, and who had been 
robbed on the sea by the Spaniards, had been re- 
lieved. Two women, mother and daughter, out 
of Ireland, obtained 1s. 6d. as alms. In Decem- 
ber, 1509, an entry was made of a pond having 
been constructed in the horse-market; and in 
1572 it was recorded that a new ducking-stool, 
for the especial use and service of scolds, had 
been erected, at an expense to the parish of 
1/. 38. 4d. On the 19th of August, 1572, a Miss 
Downing wasset on the stooland ducked three times, 
“because she was a common scold and fighter.” 
In the register at Petersham Church, entries 
occurred showing that certificates were produced 
that certain bodies were buried in woollen cloth, 
there being at the time a penalty of 5/. for using: 
any grave-clothes but those manufactured of wool. 
Strangers were here described as “ wanderers,” 
and the act of burial was described as “laid im 
the ground.” Mr, Hart stated in conclusion, that 
the extracts which he had made were intended as 
the commencement of a collection of the most 
interesting entries in the registers of the parish 
churches in Surrey. 

Mr. William Chapman, one of the local honorary 
secretaries, then read an interesting paper on the 
antiquities of Richmond. Little, he said, re-. 
mained of the seats of the ancient kings, the 
many religious houses, and the great Carthusian. 
abbey. Not even a brick remained of the palace 
of East Sheen, although the name still survived. 
The early history of Richmond was involved in 
total obscurity. It was neither city, borough, 
nor market-town; and lying out of the track of 
the great high-roads, it had not been the scene of 
any important military operations, Previously to 
the time of Henry VII. the name of Richmond 
did not exist, neither was it to be fonnd in. 
Doomsday Book, although Sheen was mentioned, 
there. ‘Lhe manor of Sheen had originally rights: 
The “Silver 
Thames” was then a fine salmon river, and its. 
value in Catholic times to a great monastic 
establishment was of course considerable. The 
manor subsequently came into the hands of the 
Crown, who dated royal instruments from it. 
Kings and queens in later times lived and died 
in it. Down to the reign of Henry 1V. the manor 
was desolate, but his successor founded the 


Carthusian Monastery, and it gradually grew in 


importance, The manor was afterwards granted 


to Elizabeth Woodville, who, however, parted 
with it. 
| register of Richmond ; but that from the interest| of the Duke of Lancaster. 
of the subject he had been subsequently induced | nificent period in the history of Sheen was in 
the reign of Henry VII. The palace was subse- 
Parish registers, which were now regarded as quently consumed by fire, but was rebuilt in 1501. 
| documentary evidence of a most important and|In the year 1506 Philip I. of Spain was enter- 


It was for some time the residence 
The most mag- 


| often conclusive description, were established in |tained there. Henry VII. died at his favourite 
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Sheen, and Henry VIII. kept court there from 
great pomp and ceremony. On his divorce with 
Anne of Cleves he settled Richmond on her for 
life. The unfortunate Lady Jane Grey lived at 
Sheen, and it was from that place that in company 
with her father, the Duke of Suffolk, she was 
taken to the Tower of London, where she was 
beheaded. Mary and her husband Philip, were 
much at Sheen, and a record was still pre- 
served, showing how in 1557 Elizabeth went 
from Somerset House by water to see Mary 
at Sheen,—an incident which would tend to 
show that whatever might be Mary’s faults, 
she was not chargeable with having treated 
Elizabeth harshly or unjustly, and that the 
princess was not under restraint. Queen Eliza- 
beth resided much at Richmond, and it might be 
said that during her Majesty’s reign, the place 
attained its culminating point. In 1603 Eliza- 
beth died. Charles I. was educated at Richmond, 
resided a good deal there, and formed a collection 
of pictures. Evidence was still extant to show 
that the Parliament intended him to reside there, 
as instructions were given to have the palace pre- 
pared for his accommodation. His children were 
at that time at Sion. After the death of Charles, 
the palace was sold by order of the Commonwealth. 
Of the religious building, not a vestige now re- 
mained. In 1769, the old gateway of the Car- 
thusian Abbey was removed by direction of 
George III. in order that the whole might be 
thrown into a royal park. j 

Mr. Chapman subsequently read a paper, which 
was to have been read by the Rev. William 
Bashall, one of the local honorary secretaries, “On 
the ancient Monuments in the Parish Church.” 
The paper in question called attention to the 
tower of the parish church, which was erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was the only portion of 
the original structure left ; and that the chancel, 


as now preserved, belonged to that peculiarly | 


unprolific period of English art, known as the last 
half of the seventeenth century. 


At the conclusion of the paper the members | 


and visitors repaired to the church, which con- 


tains nothing remarkable save a fine mural monv- | 


ment with a female figure weeping on a pillar, | ©! . : : 
| tion of merchants, of nobles, of statesmen, of 


citizens ; for Hyde-park is the concentric place of 


and a broken lily by the side, executed by Flax- 


man, some time after he became a Royal Acade- | 


mician. The tomb is erected to the memory of a 
Lady Lowther, one of the Lonsdale family, and 
bears an eloquent inscription to the virtues and 
amiability of the deceased. The church, which is 
an extremely ugly building, dark, heavy, and 
monumental in character, is chiefly noted as con- 
taining the graves of Thomson the poet, and 
Edmund Kean the tragedian. A stone is also 
erected to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. Yates. 

The members assembled at 3 o’clock in the 
lecture-hall of the new Cavalry College, at Rich- 
mond-green, where a local museum was established, 
containing several objects of antiquity and works 
of art. A military band performed in the grounds 
of the college, and imparted additional animation 
to a scene of considerable interest. 

In the evening a cold dinner was provided at 
the Castle Hotel, and brought to a close a very 
agreeable and instructive meeting. 





THE SERPENTINE, 

Tuts beautiful sheet of water, so essential to 
picturesque effect in Hyde-park, has been of late 
the subject of much animadversion: it has been 
described as a noisome and pestiferous pool, 
shedding malaria over the verdant slopes as far 
as the barracks, and the splendid mansions of the 
Queen and Prince’s gates ; and it has been alleged 
that the lime thrown in at the margin only 
retains and condenses the noxious vapours, which 
are again liberated by the summer sun ;—one 
illustrious commentator having gone so far as to 
deplore the aristocratic taste of promenading on 
the Drive, and of riding in Rotten-row! 

It has been suggested that this extensive sheet 
of water, a mile in length, and covering some 
150 acres of ground, should be treated like the 
canal of St. James’s-park, and concreted through- 
out its whole extent. Is such a process necessary 
to secure a wholesome and comparatively pure 
body of water? It is pestiferous chiefly because 
the supply of the Bayswater rivulet is not only 
inadequate, but tainted with fecal matter, and 
also because the springs which arise within its 
area are scarcely enough to feed the daily evapora- 
tion from the surface. But there is also another 
cause: hitherto the brook which fed it was the 
common sewer of a large district: it bore down 
and deposited a black slime, which lies at the 
bottom, and which, as the water becomes warm, 
surrenders a portion of concentrated and sub- 





| centre to assure buoyancy for those who can; and 
| thus to keep this fine expanse open, for sailing and 
| rowing, as well as for the amusement of children 
| who first study navigation there. 

| It would be of little use to clean out the bed, 


merged gases. The way to remedy such an evil 
would be, first to drain off the water, say in the 
month of September, when nymphs of fashion 
betake themselves to the country or the sea-side ; 
to heap up the rich alluvial in ridges, so that 
it may become light and nearly dry, to cast it out | 
on the hungry park when mixed with lime; then | 
to fill up the numerous pits and hollows of the | 
bottom; graduate it from the margin to the! means. 
centre, leaving a good latitude for those who 
cannot swim, but preserving a good depth in the | 


STREET MEASURES. 

EXPERIENCE has shown that the costermongers 
of the metropolis are in their way a useful race. 
They deal in the great vegetable and other markets, 
buy up the extra supply, and distribute it at a 
cheap rate amongst the poorer classes. By their 
means many luxuries are sold so cheaply that 
they can be purchased by persons of moderate 
The industry of the class may be admired ; 
the care with which they resist the temptations of 
| making away with their small capital, and the 
| hard struggle they have in many instances to keep 
| themselves from the prison or the workhouse. It 
| must, however, be admitted that this class of dealers 
| require supervision and reform. The perishable 
| goods they sell in districts where the people are 


| unless a proper source of pure water were attain- | ill off should be carefully watched, so that those 


jable to keep up a regular supply: this could be 
done with ease, by sinking an artesian well, as in 


who are not aware of the consequences may not be 
tempted by the sale of putrid and poisonous food, 


St. James’s, and then there might be a chance of | They should also be obliged to use honest weights 
treating romantic citizens with something better | and measures. The other day by chance we met 


than the present dry cascade. 


The process of concreting the whole area of 


150 acres cannot be necessary; for the supply 
being pure and the water of sufficient depth, and 
therefore forming a large body, the temperature 
of the lake would maintain a greater regularity 
and freshness; and the whole substratum being 
yellow gravel, no impurity could arise, but on the 
contrary, the well-known springs of intensely cold 
water which ascend in many parts would contri- 
| bute to its sanitary qualities. 
To clear, to level, to cover with concrete, 150 
acres, would cost some 50,000/. Perhaps as this 
| is strictly a national concern, that sum may be no 
object ; but the question arises, would it not seal 
up the tributary springs below? Sir Benjamin 


Hall obtained honour by his guardianship of the 
it remains for his 


public parks and plantations : 
successor to consummate the great work of lus- 
| tration, but the former was the first London zdile 
| who rendered the office respectable. 

In these turbid times of horrid war and carnage, 
the subject may be thought of little moment, but 
it is not so; it touches the health, the satisfac- 
tions, the enjoyment of the whole rising genera- 


|recreation for the three millions who nestle 
| within and about the precincts of London. On 
| this account the park ought to be made complete ; 
| the Serpentine, if not without a defect, at least 
| without a blemish ; and now, as a last observation, 
I may be excused for referring to the great 
alteration and improvement which have taken 


row-boats and small sailing craft. What anima- 
tion it bestows ! what delight it atfords, to old and 


submerges the ill-poised lugger, swamped by an 
overdone spread of canvas. 


ought to be thrown wholly open. What mean those 
iron chains which, reaching from arch to arch, 
debar access to the most retired and most beauti- 
| ful portions of this ornamental pond? One third 
| portion of the whole is shut out from our jolly 
| young waterman. He is forbidden to ply his oar 
| beyond the bridge, and for what? Were the 
| bridge unlocked, and the whole Serpentine thrown 





|open, a good pull of a mile from the caseade, | 


place in the Serpentine by the introduction of 


young, to view the ever-changing skiffs flit to and | 
| fro! what a field for the education of naval heroes 
| is offered by the ripple, sometimes amounting to a | 
wave, that now bears the mimic barque in safety 
and in triumph from shore to shore; and, again, 


These training waters for the British navy | 


| 
| 


with one of those street dealers who was retailing 
fruit, and found a quart measure in use nearly half 
filled with paper, while a smaller one was con- 
structed with a false bottom, which lessened its 
capacity to half. The policeman had no power to 
stop the imposition, and the tradesmen close by 
complained that they were heavily charged with 
jrent and taxes, and that their weights and mea- 
sures were regularly inspected, while the coster- 
monger came before their own doors and undersold 
{them by cheating in both. Weights and mea- 
sures used in the streets of the metropolis and 
other towns should be subjected to inspection, and 
costermongers should be exposed to the same 
degree of punishment as dishonest shopkeepers. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
| On Saturday last the Liverpool Architectural 
and Archeological Society made an excursion to 
Chirk Castle, over which, by the courtesy of Col. 
Biddulph, they were allowed to range at will, 
under the guidance of the servants. Most of the 
party went to Vale Crucis Abbey, a few ascending 
to the ruin of Dinas Bran, and others wandering 
down by the river. Rain somewhat interfered, 
but the dinner restored their equanimity. Mr. 
Barry was in the chair, in the absence of the presi- 
dent ; Mr. Picton took the vice-chair. Various 
toasts were drunk with proper speeches. 





GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

THE purpose of this society is to promote genea- 
logical and historical research, or for the elucida- 
tion, compilation, and illustration of family 
history, lineage, and biography. 
| This society purposes examining into records 

carefully and systematically, making copious ex- 
| tracts of the most interesting parts, and com- 
| piling from them and all other available sources 
|of information a regular series of genealogical 
} and historical accounts of the old nobility and 
| gentry, combined with biographical notices and 


| narratives of remarkable circumstances and per- 
sonages, illustrated with fac-similes of ancient 
grants, charters, patents, seals, deeds, inscriptions, 
monuments, ruins, arms, &c. and to arrange the 
whole of such compilations into MS. volumes, 
with notes and references to the several proofs 
and authorities from which they are taken. 

| Lord Ellesmere received the members of the 
| society at Bridgewater House, on Wednesday 
evening last, when the council reported, and some 


Knightsbridge, to the Bayswater end, would | yotes of thanks were passed. 
be available, and presented for a rowing or| 
sculling match. The groves of Kensington are | 
not sacred, nor addicted to mysteries, for they are | THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

thrown open; wherefore, then, should the water! Accorprye to a report recently published, the 
/also not be dedicated to the public health and | number of volumes added to the library amounts 








recreation ? 

It would be well if the conservators of public 
works, or woods and forests, or the ranger, as it 
may be, would take thought of this matter: it is 
a little concession, but a great indulgence. 

As a last suggestion, another hint may be given. 
At or near the Receiving-house, a ferry ought to 
be established, similar to that which solaced often 
the public (and myself), in St. James’s-park. A 
veteran might make a good living by taking a 
penny fare from near the barracks to the opposing 
strand. Many a saunterer would give twopence 
for a double row, if only to indulge in aquatics, 
a peu de frais ; but, in point of fact, such a regu- 
lation would amount to a great public benefit, and 
would eurtail the circuit on foot, now inevitable 
for all those who traverse from Hyde-park-gardens 
to Knightsbridge or Brompton. 


| QUONDAM. 


| to 32,152 (maps, music, and papers included), of 

which 1,339 were presented, 24,968 purchased, 
| and 5,845 acquired by copyright. 466 MSS. have 
| been added to the general and the Egerton collee- 
| tions, and 72 original charters and roils. These 
| include some specially worthy of notice, as a fine 

vellum copy of the famous Samaritan Pentateuch, 

in large gold characters, with illuminated orna- 
| ments, executed for the Amir Rukn-al-Diri, A.H. 
704-5=A.D. 1304-5; a volume containing the 
Capitalaria of Charlemagne and Louis le Debon- 
| naire, compiled in 827 by the Abbot of Fontanelle ; 
the Welch Laws of Hywel Dda, of the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; a very large volume, 
(close of fourteenth century), containing a mass of 
old English poetry and prose, chietly of a religious 
character, remarkable as being nearly a duplicate 
of, and written by the same hand as, the famous 
Vernon MS. in the Bodleian; the original “ Obi- 
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tery,” about 1400-1640; “Select Lives from 
Plutarch,” translated into Latin by L. B. Aretino, 
ornamented with exquisite miniatures of Italian 
art; a roll on vellum of the Procession to Parlia- 
ment (3rd Henry VIII. 1512) of the King and his 
Peers, temporal and spiritual; the secret auto- 
graph correspondence of Charles I. “some time 
King of England,” with the page Henry Firebrace, 
when incarcerated in Carisbrook, in 1648; “ The 
Official Correspondence of the celebrated Lord 
Carteret, Ambassador in Sweden and Secretary of 
State,” 1719-45 (34 vols.), presented by Canon 
Lord J. Thynne, D.D. ; the original correspondence 
of Henriette Howard, Countess of Suffolk, 1712, 
1767 ; the original mortgage deed of a house in 
Blackfriars, dated March 11, 1612, 1613, signed 
by one “William Shakspere ;” a collection of 
autograph letters and poems of Robert Burns, the 
inspired ploughman of Ayrshire; and a large col- 
lection of impressions from the coffin-plates of the 
nobility and gentry, 1727-1831. 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSIONERS’ LAND AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Ovr readers know the finely situated estate pur- 
chased by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which extends from what was for- 
merly known as the Old Brompton-road to the 
Kensington-road, and we informed them in 
April last, that arrangements were in progress 
is to enable the Horticultural Society of London to 
te use a part of it, about twenty acres, and that Mr. 
Sydney Smirke had been requested to prepare 
designs. We have now the pleasure to lay before 
qr the public a view of the plan which has been 

| of determined on and is to be forthwith proceeded 
in with. 

After letting on building leases certain outlying 
portions of their estate, the commissioners have 
reserved between 40 and 50 acres for the purposes 
of their incorporation, forming a parallelogram 
between the two new roads; Prince Albert-road 
eo feet wide), to the west, and Exhibition-road 

80 feet wide), to the east 3 which two roads con- 
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new Cromwell-road (80 feet wide), on the south. 
Of this parallelogram, the commissioners have re- 
served a portion of about 16 acres at the south 
end, for the purposes of the Great International 
Exhibition, which had been projected by the 
Society of Arts for the year 1861—the intention 
of holding which has, it is hoped, been but tem- 
porarily suspended by the war now raging 
—also a portion at the north end, with a 
frontage to Hyde-park, well adapted for any 
public buildings which it may hereafter appear 
desirable to erect there; and further spaces of 
about 150 feet in depth along each of the parallel 
roads running north and south, for such buildings, 
public or private, as the commissioners may here- 
after, in the prosecution of their own objects, 
determine to erect. 

It is the remainder or centre of this ground that 
the commissioners, under certain conditions, have 
offered to place at the disposal of the Horticultural 
Society. This space, inclusive of a proposed winter 
garden, and also of Italian arcades with which the 
commissioners themselves propose to surround it, 
will contain about twenty acres available for the 
new garden of the Society. 

The conditions on which the commissioners 
have made their liberal offer were communicated 
in the course of a meeting held on Thursday last. 
The main provisions are, that the Society shall 
engage to lay out and maintain the garden ina 
fitting style, and that it shall also erect a conser- 
vatory or winter garden—the whole at a cost 
estimated at 50,000/.; and should the offer be 
accepted, the commissioners will be prepared to 
grant the Society a lease of the ground for thirty- 
one years ; and further, as before stated, to sur- 
round the space allotted for the garden with 
Italian arcades open to the gardens, and built, at 
their own expense, at an estimated cost of 50,0001. : 
the conditions as to the payment of interest on 
any sum so expended (not exceeding the 50,000/.), 
and as to the amount of rent to be paid by the 
Society, being of a most liberal nature. 

The shape and situation of the ground, which 
slopes gradually from the north to the south, that 
is, from Kensington to Brompton, admits of the 





formation of successive terraces on different levels, 


thie Map, showing the new Harbour and the Roadstead, Holyhead Bay, with the Breakwater,—the late Mr. J. M. Rendel, Engineer ; and 
showing the Plan for the Packet-pier and completion of the Harbour,—Mr. J. Hawkshaw, Engineer.* 
ie [* See p 449. 
: 3 REFERENCES. 
i A A. The plan proposed by Mr. Walker, in 1843. | D’. The packet-pier designed by Mr. Rendel, but | EE’, The timber staging which is in course of completion, 
i! ef : BBB. Plan by Mr. Page;—30th April, 1844. abandoned. ‘s ‘ = is peg span of the old pier. 
Phi Be CC. The plan by Capt. F. Beechey, in 1844. d, The point at which the northern breakwater was . 1816. 
But DdDDD. The aren breakwater as in course of at first intended to terminate. LS. 1840. } The lines of the sand at the two dates. 
(tLe completion with (shown by dotted lines) E. The eastern breakwaters and packet-piers as about | *,* The figures with dotted lines show the fathoms) 
i : the eastern breakwater, designed and to be undertaken, on Mr. Hawkshaw’s plan, depth of water. 
: a commenced, but now abandoned ; and with 
: | ‘ 
) | taary and Martyrology of Syon (Isleworth) Monas- | nect the Kensington-road on the north with the ; affording peculiar facilities for ornamental treat- 


ment, and is well adapted besides for the effective 
display of sculpture ; while a fine winter garden at 
the upper end, and a colonnade extending round 
the land, will afford a promenade of three-quarters 
of a mile in length, sheltered from heat and cold, 
wind and wet. The colonnade will also offer pecu- 
liar facilities for the display of the flowers and 
fruit at the annual shows, free from all risks of 
weather which have not unfrequently marred the 
Chiswick fétes. It is to be hoped that the public 
will afford such aid to the Horticultural Society 
as will enable it to carry out the arrangement 
efficiently. 

Our engraving is a bird’s-eye view looking 
northward, and showing the spaces left vacant 
around the enclosure, with the houses built by 
Mr. C. J. Freake on one side, and those by 
Mr. Jackson on the other. The central part 
of the enclosed portion, between the higher and 
the lower end, will be sunk to a level platform ; 
and here water to a certain extent will be used to 
increase the effect. 

Of the arcades, constructed of brick and stone, 
there will be 4,000 feet of varied design, and 
these hereafter may be made to afford modes 
of communication under cover between the va- 
rious public buildings erected around the area. 
By means of a verandah, this covered way will 
continue round the winter-garden. The winter- 
garden seen in the view, including this verandah 
around it, will be 275 feet long, 78 feet wide, and 
60 feet in height, to the ridge. Beyond it, isa 
space for a large building to front the Kensington- 
road. 


It is proposed that the public shall have the 
advantage of entrance to the gardens on two 
days in the week at a merely nominal charge. 
Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and 
Captain Fowke, R.E., act as a superintending 
committee for preparing the plans. 

Some representations and models, of the fulb 
size, to test the appearance of the proposed 
arcades (concerning which, by the way, we can- 
not express unqualified admiration), are being 
made at Brompton. The actual works, we under- 





stand, will themselves be commenced in a few 
days. 
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OF THE ESTATE OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, AS PROPOSED TO BE LAID OUT, PARTLY FOR THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—Mnr. Sypwrry Suirxe, A.R.A. Arcnirect.——Superintending Committee Sor preparing the Plans,—Mr. Cole, Mr. R. Redgrave, and Captain Fowke. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT | materials in the Architectural Museum and the | delicacy and religious spirit. The north wall 


AT BROMPTON. 


By a minute recently passed by the committee 
of Council on Education, the Science and Art | 


other galleries at Brompton. 
In some buildings colour and gilding have been 
introduced with excellent effect, which, however, 


| treats of the events of the Passion itself, including 
figures of St. Mary Magdalene, the Virgin Mary, 
St. John, and St. Peter, in the act of cutting off 


Department will hereafter assist the industrial | is marred by sooty coating, which covers both stone | the ear of Malchus, and of other of the apostles ; 
classes of this country in supplying themselves | and other work. We have noticed that on the | there appears also the traitor Judas, and the 


with instruction in the rudiments of — 

1. Practical and Descriptive Geometry, with 
Mechanical and Machine Drawing, an 
Building Construction. 

. Physics. 

. Chemistry. 

. Geology and Mineralogy (applied to Mining). | 
. Natural History. 
By augmentation grants in aid of salary to com- | 
petent teachers, and by payments and prizes on 
successful results, and grants for apparatus, addi- 
tional advantages are offered to teachers. 


An interesting “Guide to the Food Collection 
in the South Kensington Museum,” by Dr. 
Lankester, the superintendent of that depart- | 
ment, has been published at a small price, and 
will be found to enhance very materially the 
pleasure of an inspection. We shall give our 
readers the advantage of some of its facts before | 
long. 

The visitors to the Museum continue to be very 
numerous. During the week ending the 2nd of 
July, the numbers were as follow:—On Monday, | 
Tuesday, and Saturday, free days, 3,888; on| 
Monday and Tuesday, free evenings, 2,115; on| 
the three students’ days (admission to the public, | 
6d.), 1,133; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 
111; total, 7,247. At the Museum of Patents, 
the visitors for the week in the mornings were 
1,314; in the evenings, 787; making a total of 
2,101. 


| 
| 


Ot Co bo 





THE MODERN ORNAMENTATION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN STREETS. 

THE costly buildings which are rising in num- 
bers in the commercial portions of the metro- 
polis are a means of calling into employment a | 
class of workmen which, until very recently, in 
modern times did not exist. When considering 
these important works, it is worth while to com- | 
pare them in an artistic point of view with the 
street architecture which has preceded them, This | 
matter has been before referred to, in a series of 
articles, in the Bui/der, on the houses and shops 
of old London. It may, however, be worth while | 
now to remark that, before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, many of the fronts of the houses were 
decorated with panels containing heraldic and 
other devices,and projections, supported by carved 
brackets of different kinds: the lintels of the 
doors, weather-boards of the gables, &c. were also 
carved with scroll-work and other patterns. An 
examination of such specimens of this carving 
as remain, shows that it is remarkable for boldness 
rather than for any delicacy of either design or exe- 
cution. At no time, if we may judge by the draw- 
ings and examples which are left, were the domestic 
or business buildings of London equal to those in 
Chester and some other cathedral vities. 





The introduction of a more classical style, by | 
Inigo Jones and others, did not produce such a 
beneficial change as might have been expected in 
the metropolitan streets. This was in a great 
measure caused by the sudden necessity of rapidly 
rebuilding after the Great Fire of 1666. Plain | 
but substantial houses were reared as rapidly as | 
possible, which gave to the City such a grave and 
sombre appearance. 

In the interior of dwellings, notwithstanding 
the unadorned exteriors, decorative art was often 
carried to a very high degree of perfection. The 
doorways of Queen Anne’s days, the very fine | 
stone carvings of Somerset House, enable us to | 
compare the artistic skill employed in this kind | 
of work of past times with the present. After a 
careful examination of several City buildings, just 
finished and in progress, the designs show a | 
mixture of bold Classical features, combined with 
an amount of ornament which, if generally car- 
ried out, will give to the London streets a 
degree of picturesque beauty and elegance which 
has not been presented in former periods. There, 
however, is to be noticed, in some instances, 
the application of too much ornament not very | 
judiciously used. Nor are these carvings always 
so satisfactory as they should be. In some cases | 
the foliage, &c. is coarse and unfinished, and evi-| 
dently the production of those who require a} 
greater amount of art education. It would be | 
beneficial for those engaged upon this description | 
of work to examine and study the refinement of | 


the carvings on various parts of Somerset House, to | walls are a series of subjects taken from the events tion. 


which we have referred. There are also useful | 


| majestic Tay itself is extremely low. 


| for cattle or horses. 


gilding in front of the British Museum and in 


| other positions is rapidly becoming invisible. It has 


often struck me that, if the improved method of 
gilding were considered and applied, we might be 
able to get this description of ornament so perma- 
nent that even when the stone has become dark 


coloured the gold would retain its brightness, and | 


have increased effect. But gilding and colour are, 


| however, secondary things in comparison with the 
|carved work on buildings, which will probably 


remain for two or three centuries as examples of 
the artistic workmanship of this reign. I there- 
fore venture to remark, that it is better to have 


less ornament, and that well done, than a great | 


profusion of an inferior description. 
There is, however, a fine field open for those 


| young men who will go in the true spirit of artists 


to the valuable objects for study which are now 
fortunately easily available, and apply their trained 
ability to this description of work. VIATOR. 





DECREASE OF OUR STREAMS. 

Tue Scottish newspapers give curious accounts 
of the great drought of the present season. The 
Perth Courier says, that the running-streams are 
shallower than ever. The rivers Almond and 
Earn seem to be gradually running dry; and the 
The Forres 
Gazette says, that the district has not had a 
shower for the last six weeks, and the effect is 
likely to be serious upon the various crops. The 


Ayr Advertiser remarks that this is the most | 
severe drought which has occurred within the | 


memory of the present generation: old people 


say, they never remember to have seen the Doon | 


so low as at present. On farms which are gene- 
rally considered well watered there is not a drop 


nounces the injurious effect of the extraordinary 
drought upon the crops. The Gala is scarcely 
distinguishable as a stream. 


if they get into a hole deep enough to prevent 
them being parboiled. The <Aberdeen Press, 


Montrose Standard, and other papers, give un- | 
favourable accounts of the state of the corn, | 


grass, and turnips, caused by the want of rain. 

No doubt the present season is an exceptional 
one, but it is a matter well worthy of careful 
consideration, 
amount of drainage which has taken place 
throughout the country has affected the average 
amount of rain, the height of lakes, and the 
volume of rivers. 

It is believed that very important results would 


be shown by a systematic inquiry, which would | 
prove the necessity of not only embanking the | 


Thames, but also of causing works to be commenced 
on the banks of other rivers which are liable to 


| get tilled up, through the quantity of water from 
| inland being insufficient for the purpose of carry- | 


ing away accumulations. 


The fishermen and watermen of the Thames | 


nearly all agree that the quantity of inland or 


| back water” has of late years considerably 


decreased: if this is actually the case, energetic 


efforts should be made to provide a remedy for | 


such a great evil. 





WALL PAINTINGS IN CHALGROVE 
CHURCH. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Av a meeting held at the Oxford Architectural 
Society’s Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday evening, 
the 29th of June (Mr. J. H. Parker, president, in 
the chair), the secretary read a paper furnished by 
Mr. Buckler, architect, “On the Paintings lately 
discovered at Chalgrove Church, in the County of 
Oxford.” It appears that the figures are of early 
character, and the head-dresses, the wimple, &c. 


| point them out as works of the fourteenth century. 


The chancel in which these paintings exist is of 
the date above mentioned, and has windows of 
the character of that style on the north and south 
sides. 


The Border Advertiser an- 


The Tweed is so! 
low that the trout may think themselves lucky | 


to what extent the enormous | 


| statue of the late Duke of Sussex, in a niche in| reviling Jews whose countenances are marked 
front of the Royal Free Hospital, the gilding on | with great respectingsof character, their noses being 
4 | Parts of the figure and inscription has become dull, | exceedingly crooked and beak-shaped. On the east 

|and in a great measure loses its effect. The 


wall our Lord is seen in the act of rising; soldiers 
appear in recumbent postures beneath some 
arcades of what is intended to be a representation 
of the sepulchre. The upper part of this figure is 
lost, as also is the case with the one in which our 
| Lord is represented as ascending, the feet onl 
| being visible. The south side is decorated wi 
| traditionary subjects, chiefly relating to events 
connected with the lives of St. Mary and St. John. 
Mr. Buckler quoted a series of legends translated 
from curious and interesting sources, which throw 
much light on this—perhaps the most obscure— 
portion of the design. 
Mr. Freeman trusted that these paintings were 

not exposed merely to be destroyed as soon as 
| possible. Mr. Parker assured the meeting that 
steps had been taken for their preservation. 








THE “ ILLUMINATED INDICATOR.” 
Si1r,—Passing along Piccadilly last evening with 
a friend, 1 stopped a few moments to look at the 
new “Illuminated Indicator.” After having no- 
ticed the advertisements I looked for the clock, but 
could not see it until I walked nearly across the 
road, when I saw a small clock xof illuminated, and 
almost hidden by the ornamental ironwork at the 
top of the advertising column. Now I ask you, 
sir, what is the use of a clock in that position ? 
Why not have two illuminated clocks facing 
towards the pavements (so that foot passengers 
may not have to go into the road to see the time), 
and projecting beyond the pillar ? 
| AN OBSERVER. 
*,* The illuminated indicator at Hyde-park is a 
wretched failure, and will serve to justify the oppo- 
sition we raised to those who would have let our 
street-lamps for advertising purposes. In some 
positions the erection of a clock, and the provision of 
a post-office and a light, might be sufficient excuse 
| for disfiguring the road with obtrusive advertise- 
ments; but at Hyde-park-corner, where none of 
these are wanted, there is no defence for it. When 
some young child or old woman has been run over 
in consequence of the obstruction this “ indicator ” 
| causes, it will probably be removed. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Maidstone.—The Kent County Lunatie Asylum 
has been recently undergoing various extensive 
alterations and additions; the old stone floors in 
the main building galleries having been taken out 
and wood substituted, and the day-room and cell 
accommodation generally re-arranged and added 
to. The refractory wards for females have had an 
entire new story added, and the ground-floor 
rooms are altered and improved. The old farm 
buildings have been entirely taken down, and new 
| ones erected on a more convenient site. The works 

have been carried out under the direction of 
| Messrs. Whicheord and Blandford, architects, of 

Maidstone, by Messrs. Sutton, Walter, and Good- 
| win, builders, of the same place; Mr. W. Elsmore 
acting as clerk of the works. 

Cambridge.—The foundation-stone of the Royal 
Albert Benevolent Society’s Asylum has been laid. 
| The object of the society is to provide an asylum 
for the aged and infirm poor members, without 
| restriction as to their belonging to a Friendly 
| Society. Any one subscribing five shillings annu- 
| ally may receive the benefits of the asylum. The 
| plans selected by the committee, out of fifty-nine 
| sent in, were those of Mr. F. Peck, of Maidstone : 
| the contractors for the building are Messrs. Bullock 
_and Sons, whose tender amounted to 1,675/. 

Puriton (Somerset).—The foundation-stone of a 
new school has been laid in this village. The 
building is to be in the Gothic style. Mr. Knowles 
is the architect, and Mr. R. Winter the builder. 

| Plymouth—A new Lecture Hall and premises 

are now in course of construction, at the back of 
| Union-street, and near the railway terminus. The 
| hall will be 60 feet long by 28 feet wide. Four- 
teen ornamented pilasters will be introduced in 
ithe hall, the ceiling of which will be vaulted and 
also embellished. ‘There will be no side windows 


These windows form breaks in the subject | in the building, but the lighting will be from the 


of the frescoes, and are themselves decorated in | ceiling by means of four inner and eight outer 
their splays by figures. On the north and east | lights in the roof, with arrangements for ventila- 


The architects are Messrs. Damant and 


of our Blessed Lord’s Passion, and treated with | Reid. There will be an entrance at the north end, 
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the passage being 6 feet wide, from which there 
will be access to the hall by means of a flight of 
steps. The hall is 24 feet in height, and will be 
fitted for gas. There are three or four outlets to 
this hall, not for general use, but to be opened 
in case of any emergency. In front of the hall 
er 43 a residence, suitable for a lodging-house or 
otel, 

Birmingham.—The town council having taken 
ep the question of the sewerage and drainage 
of the borough, have called in as engineer Mr. 
R. Rawlinson. 

Leeds.—The new Grammar School for Leeds 
has been opened. The building, according to the 
Intelligencer, consists of two large school-rooms, 
with class-room and library, and a residence for 
the head-master, with accommodation for boarders. 
The style of architecture employed by the archi- 
tect (Mr. E. M. Barry, of Westminster), is Gothic, 
of the Decorated period, and the structure is faced 
throughout with stone. The exterior presents 
much variety of outline, and, with its pinnacles, 
dormer windows, and lofty ventilating turrets, is 
conspicuous for miles round. The windows are 
deeply recessed, with rich mouldings, including 
shafts and carved capitals; and the entrance- 
doorway is ornamented with polished red granite 
columns. All the roofs are of steep pitch, and at 
the point of intersection of the main roof with 
that over the lib: rises a lofty ventilating 
turret, or lantern. e latter is divided into two 
stories, the upper one serving as an outlet for 
vitiated air from the school-rooms, and the lower 
one giving access to a balcony. The master’s 
house is at the western end of the building, and 
has a marked dwelling-house character stamped 
upon it. The building resembles in shape a Latin 
cross, the lower or longer arm containing the school- 
rooms, one over the other. These measure 95 feet 
long by 28 feet wide, and 85 feet long by 28 feet 
wide. At the point where the four arms of the 
cross meet is the staircase for the boys, which is 
entirely of stone, with flights 5 feet wide. There 
are no windows, and the landings are supported on 
iron beams. The right-hand arm of the cross con- 
tains on the ground-floor two cloak-rooms, and 
over them a class-room and the library, each 24 
feet long by 22 feet wide. The left-hand arm is 
occupied by the study and dormitories, each 22 feet 
square, for the head-master’s pupils. The upper 
arm of the cross is devoted to the head-master’s 
residence. The schools are warmed by hot-water 
pipes. The roof of the upper school is of open timber 
stained and varnished, and the floors are supported 
on wrought-iron beams. The contractors were the 
executors of the late Mr. Thos. Hall, of Leeds. The 
sub-contractors were Mr. Whitley for masonry, 
Mr. Nelson for ironwork, Mr. Garlick for plumbing, 
Mr. Woodhead for painting, and Messrs. James 
Wilson and Son for plastering. Mr. Leslie was the 
clerk of the works. The building has cost about 
15,0001. including 3,000/. for the site. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The baths and wash- 
houses at the foot of Gallowgate have been opened 
for the use of the public. The building is con- 
structed externally of stone. The style of archi- 
tecture partakes somewhat of the Elizabethan. It 

is approached by a flight of steps leading into a 
recessed porch, at the junction of Newgate-street 
with Gallowgate. The baths are on the lefthand 
side on entering the porch, except those for 
females, which are on the other side; and in this 
department there are fourteen warm and cold 
slipper baths, one vapour-bath, four tepid and cold 
shower-baths, with waiting-room and conveniences 
attached. There is no plaster-work in the bath- 
rooms, nor throughout the washhouses, the whole 
of the walls being lined with glazed porcelain 
bricks of a warm, buff colour. The divisions be- 
tween the baths in the first-class are made of 
enamelled slate. The second-class bath partitions 
are plain slate, smooth on both sides. The whole 
of the baths are each formed in one piece, of 
Stourbridge fireclay, coated on the inside with a 
layer of white porcelain. The washhouse is reached 
from the opposite side of the porch to the baths, 
opened only by the superintendent from the office, 
for the purpose of preventing ingress and egress 
without its being recorded. The washhouse has 
glazed brick walls, painted iron roof, rows of sky- 
lights, iron columns, ornamental ventilating grates, 
and other accessories. This apartment is about 

40 feet square, and is divided by slate partitions 

into forty-five separate washing-stalls. There are 

two wringing-machines, which expel the water out 
of the clothes by centrifugal force. 
the washhouse is of iron, in three spans, and on 
the ridge and furrow principle. It is painted in 
party-colour, The drying-room adjoins the wash- 

Ouse, and communicates with it by open arches 
without doors, The contractors for the building 


The roof of 


department were Messrs. Scott and Reed ; and for 
the engineering department, Mr. H. Watson. 
The structure has been erected from the de- 
sign of Mr. Thos, Oliver, under whose super- 
intendence it has been carried out, with the 
assistance of Mr. Bryson, the town-surveyor. This 
is the second corporate institution of the kind in 
Newcastle.——The plans prepared by Mr. Dobson, 
architect, for the extension and alterations of the 
Newcastle Gaol, having been submitted to the 
Home Secretary, have been approved. The 
Gaol Committee have consequently directed Mr. 
Dobson to proceed with the working drawings, 
which will be shortly prepared, and contracts 
advertised for the commencement of the works. 

Sunderland.—The Gateshead Observer of last 
week supplies the following items :—An extensive 
building has been commenced on Sunderland 
Moor for the Orphan Asylum.——On Monday 
last, a graving-dock was commenced in the ship- 
building yard of Mr. James Laing, J.P. Deptford. 
Messrs. Young, Brothers, are the contractors. 
This graving-dock is intended to be constructed 
on an extensive scale, and to accommodate the 
largest vessels that are built in Sunderland.—— 
On Tuesday last, the construction of a new 
savings’ bank was commenced, at the north end 
of Wearmouth Bridge, near the Royal Hotel, 
Monkwearmouth. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wivenhoe (Essexr).—The parish church of 

Wivenhoe having been found inadequate for the 
increasing population, a movement was set on 
foot for its restoration and enlargement, and a 
subscription was started, which has reached 1,500/. 
or 1,600/. The estimated cost of the work is 
1,7007. towards which Mr. Rebow has subscribed 
400 guineas. The restoration and enlargement 
will be from plans supplied by Mr. Hakewell, of 
London, architect, Mr. G. P. White, of London, 
being the builder, and Mr. J. Heade, of Wivenhoe, 
the carpenter. The west end of the church has 
been removed, and the interior cleared. The 
foundation-stone for the enlargement has been 
laid. 
Swanage.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church here, in place of the old, has been laid. 
The whole of the church is to be rebuilt, says 
the Sherborne Journal, excepting the tower. The 
style will be Perpendicular. The extreme length 
will be 82 feet ; nave, 27 feet wide ; extreme length 
of transepts, 64 feet. There will bea nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, north aisle, and chil- 
dren’s gallery in each transept. Such parts of the 
old windows as are sufficiently good will be 
re-used and adopted. Accommodation will be 
afforded for 516 adults, and 176 children. The 
expense is estimated at 2,180/. The diocesan 
architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, has supplied the plans, 
and Mr. Mondey, of Dorchester, is the builder. 

Kegworth (Leicestershire).—The restoration of 
Kegworth church has commenced under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Garland, of Nottingham, archi- 
tect. The body of the church and the chancel 
have been cleared of the unsightly tea-chest pews, 
and the reading-desk and pulpit have shared the 
same fate. The three galleries will speedily be 
demolished. 

Highbridge (Somerset).—The new church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Highbridge, in the ex- 
tensive parish of Burnham, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The design 
for the edifice was prepared by Mr. Norton, of 
London, and the building was entrusted to Mr. 
Palmer, of Weston-super-Mare, who commenced 
about twelve months since. The plan of the 
building comprises nave and chancel, with north 
aisle to the former, and chapel to the latter, serving 
for organ and vestry. A tower at the north-west 
angle of the aisle, groined in stone, serves as a 
north porch, and a south porch is placed in the 
second bay of the nave. Rough relieving arches 
are turned in the thickness of the south wall, 
to admit of an additional aisle on that side. The 
principal feature in the design of this church is 
the mode in which the arcade has been treated, 
intended by the architect to illustrate the pos- 
sibility of avoiding the inconvenience supposed to 
result from the introduction of pillars, as obstruc- 
tions to sight and sound, in our modern churches. 
The nave is of five bays; and, instead of the usual 
four solid pillars, the arches are supported by 
coupled columns of polished Babbicombe marble, 
7 inches in diameter, standing on a solid stone 
plinth, the height of the bench framings, and 
combined together under a square abacus, the 
bell of the caps being carved with foliage of 
an early type. Externally the blue limestone forms 





the general facings, with relieving arches and con- 


tinuous bands of the old sandstone, from quarries 
near Bridgwater. The dressings are of Cooubs 
Down stone, and the roofs of the church and spire 
are covered with tiles of local manufactnre, 
arranged in blue and red bands. The belfry-stage 
of the tower is gabled into the spire, and on each 
face triplet windows rest on blue slate shafts, the 
same material being used for window and door 
columns elsewhere. Chestnut wood has been used 
for the seatings, the doors, screen, &c. and English 
oak for the carved chancel stalls. The accommo- 
dation is 360, and with the future south aisle, 450, 
The tower has a peal of four bells, cast by Warner, 
of London. The entire cost of the edifice was about 
2,500/. the whole of which was borne by the 
foundress, Miss Poole, who has besides erected a 
parsonage upon the ground of the north side of 
the church, at a further expense of 9007. On the 
south side is an open space of land intended as the 
site of a school. The builder of the church was 
also the contractor for the parsonage. 

Coleshill (Warwick).—The restoration of the 
church here is progressing. The edifice has been 
roofed in. Scaffolding has been erected around the 
base of the spire, which it is intended to give a 
casing to up to the pinnacle. The pews are nearly 
completed. The windows have been glazed 
with stained glass. The walls at intervals exte- 
riorly are being decorated with chiselled heads, 
mostly female, and higher up heads of Gothic 
monstrosities. These are produced by a deaf and 
dumb Frenchman, four days being the time he 
takes to each. The re-erection of the church is 
entrusted to Mr. Robinson, of Coventry. 

Haslingden.—The corner stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Church has been laid at Haslingden. Mr. 
Wm. Nicholson, of Manchester, is the architect. 
The new edifice, when completed, will consist of 
nave, chancel, lady-chapel, vestry, and presbytery. 
The style is Gothic. The nave is 65 feet by 32 feet ; 
the chancel, 16 feet by 14 feet; the lady-chapel, 
8 feet by 11 feet; and the vestry, 13 feet by 
12 feet ; but, owing to a want of sufficient funds, 
the chancel, lady-chapel, and vestry are to be dis- 
pensed with for the present, and a room of the 
house substituted for a vestry. The builder is 
Mr. P. Farrell, of Manchester. 

Tunstall.—St. Mary’s Church, Tunstall, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The 
architects were Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool; the 
contractors, Messrs. Nelson (carpenter), Hughes 
(bricklayer), Holt (plumber),and Henshaw (mason). 
Mr. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, provided the 
stained windows, and Mr. Craig the carving of 
the woodwork. 

Rochdale.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Sunday-school has been laid at Shep- 
herd’s-mill, a village near Bagslate, or Blackpits, 
near Rochdale. The school is to be 64 feet by 
22 feet, and 14 feet to the spring of the roof. At 
one end there are to be two class-rooms, 12 feet 
by 12 feet, and a vestry. The building will bea 
plain stone edifice, and is estimated to cost about 
3201, 

Ecclesfield (Yorkshire). — A bazaar has been 
formed to defray the expenses of an internal 
restoration of the transept and chancel proposed 
to be made in the parish church of Ecclestield. 
Amongst the contemplated alterations are the 
removal of the old oak screen, separating the 
chancel from the church ; so that the church will 
be open from east to west, and increase its archi- 
tectural effect, as well as afford accommodation 
fur Sunday scholars; the removal of the organ 
and singers’ gallery into the north transept, &c. 
The estimated cost is 500/. The sum of 1007. was 
taken at the bazaar. The proposed alterations are 
placed under the direction of Messrs. Hadfield 
and Goldie, and the carving will be executed by 
Mr. Haybell. 





DIPHTHERIA BRICK-KILNS, 

Tue important theme, under the head “ Diph- 
theria and its Causes,”. which you published in a 
recent paper, and which you recommend for fur- 
ther medical research, deserves the peculiar atten- 
tion of the public at large, and evolves to every 
body the duty to contribute a share of observation. 
Dictated from this point of view, I beg leave to 
submit the following to consideration in your 
valuable paper. 

Every attentive observer will have had the 
occasion to perceive the injurious influence which 
the brick-kilns exert over great distances during 
the operation of brick-burning, for which purpose 
all kinds of dry fibrous substances are used, and 
which in a great measure had before been exposed 
to decomposition in stagnant cesspools, and, there- 
fore, must impart to such building materials the 
peculiar character for malaria, the more so ifa 
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great demand and a great reduction in prices 
allow not the necessary time of exposure to the 
atmospheric influence before their application in 
buildings, which, on the other hand, are scarcely 
erected before they are prematurely inhabited, and 
whose apartments, when covered with paperhang- 
ings, or mortarmixed withstraw and refuse of flocks, 
prepare that effiuvia which causes the presence of 
a peculiar kind of inflammation of the eyes, excite- 
ment of the larynx, inclination to giddiness, or to 
vomit, cholic, scorbutic diseases, and intermittent 
fevers, which for several years have been pre- 
valent, and principally in the brickfields and the 
adjacent new houses at Islington, and similar 
localities in other districts of the metropolis. 


This indisputable fact can easily be investigated | 


during spontaneous and extreme changes of the 


e e ° ._* 
atmosphere, when offensive effluvia and miasmatic | 


matter visibly move like waves in the dwellings 


and their adjacent territory. Contemplating the | 
result of such phenomena, caused by the ac-| 
cumulation of decomposed animal and vegetable | 


substances with which the vacuities of the brick- 


fields have been filled up, on which continuous | 


rews of houses, in a great distance, have been 
erected, and prematurely inhabited, we cannot 
wonder that these hidden hot-beds for malig- 
nant diseases contribute to the prevalence of the 
diphtheria. 

A further proof of this fact can be established 
by having recourse to the contents of the journals 
of hospitals and dispensaries, where afflictions of 
the elicited kind have come under more profes- 
sional observation on patients of peculiar trades, 
subject to the influence of such injurious effluvia ; 
and furthermore, if the leading journals and 
periodicals would publish these very instructive 
depositions and professional researches in public 
institutions, there is no doubt that an invaluable 
benefit would emanate from it. 

Now in regard of the means for the speedy 
cure of diphtheria, I can conscientiously recom- 
mend the alternate use of ipecacuanha and 
tinctura opii simplex, the gargle of a decoction of 
sage and honey, and the frequent use of cooling 
beverages, made of the juice of lemons, of straw- 
berries, &c. as well as the frequent fumigation 
from chloride of lime, juniper berries, and strong 


the sheave : the one drives the carriage westward, 
the other drives the return or down carriage 
eastward. It will be seen that the effect of the 
rope working upon the upper side of the sheave— 
when they revolve—is to send the carriage west- 
ward, and when on the underside to send it east- 
ward. This arrangement of having the driving- 
wheels on alternate sides of the sheaves greatly 
simplifies the working of the motive power. The 
rope is sup to be connected with a sheave 


east and west. 


ties of a set of sheaves driven by one endless rope 
}and one engine, and so on every 500 yards 
| through any distance. The breaks between one 
set of sheaves and an adjoining one would not 
interrupt the continuous motion of the carriages 
along the line between the stations placed any 
distance from each other. The gangway in the 
subway on each side of the frames is 2 feet wide, 





horrible monstrosities that, to speak from com- 
parison, we can lay no claim to following in the foot- 
steps of progression, and, in place of keeping in the 
van in the march of intellect, we retrograde into 
barbarism. In no profession dealing with art has 
the abuse of competition been more keenly felt, 
or more unintelligently served out, than in that of 
stone carving. We boast of improvements in 
| most arts and sciences: we revel in the beauties 
of a Michelangelo, a Phidias, or a Grinling 





attached to and driven by fixed engines placed in| Gibbons: we extol the Medievalists for their 
houses 500 yards apart along the line of route | splendour in architecture, and delight in their 
It is proposed that the engines | exquisite carvings, and we thirst for the reproduc- 


should be fixed midway between the two extremi-| tion of those arts that have been sepulchred in 


gloom since the Reformation. Thousands of 
pounds have been expended in casts and drawings 
| for the education of our rising artists; but asa 
| checkmate to our youthful industry and talents, 
competition, in the hands of contractors, hugs us 
| into recklessness, and makes of us destroyers of 
| art instead of artists. 

As the talent of the artists of olden times was 





with a clear headway of 3 feet 9inches: the floor | not measured by a two-foot rule, nor purchased 
of the subway is 43 feet below the surface of the | for the price of a mere humble existence, let me 
roadway in the street. The steam-engines might | ask why, in these days of progression, when the 


be fixed in a yard or other place in the rear of a 


appetite is keen to refinement, should artists be 


house in the street, the shaft from it to the prin- | neglected and treated more like barterers in a 


cipal driving sheave in the subway being laid| market than men of high-born ability? 


If, as 


under the ground-floor, footway, and roadway, our poet says,— 


along a narrow subway or passage used as a means 
| of access to the machinery, &c. in the main sub- 
way under the roadway. 

I now come to a description of that part of my 
plan which I believe to be quite a novel mode of 
applying a motive power for the particular pur- 
pose of propelling carriages along a line of rails 

| laid down in a street. The rails upon which the 
| inner wheels of the carriages will run, that is, the 
| two in the centre of the roadway, lying parallel 
| to each other, a foot apart, are laid upon the top 
of each (outer) side of the frame in the subway. 


| Between these two rails there is a cast-iron cover | 
resting upon the two inner sides of the frame, and | 


| bet ween the sides of the rails and the edge of the 
cover is a space or slit, 1 inch wide, along the 
| whole length of the line of rails,—it will have 
'the appearance of the grooved rails laid down 
where a line crosses a street. It is through this 


vinegar. | slit that motion can be given to a carriage, or in- 


Invalids of this kind, however, of a naturally 


| stantly brought up, at any moment and at any 


strong constitution, derive a great benefit from | point upon the line, and by the following means. 


bleeding, and a foot-bath of mustard-powder and 
sult. 

Far from the intention of deducing from my 
observations the universal efficacy of the cure of 
diphtheria, and its original cause, I expose only 
my share due to the importance of sanitary 
investigation, and beg leave, sir, to give you the 
assurance of my distinguished respect, with which 
I have the satisfaction of signing myself 

ALEXANDER DEMBINSKY, 
Professor of Chemistry. 








A PROPOSITION FOR STREET RAILWAYS. 


I PERCEIVE by the London papers, that a pro- | ©@tTiage instantly stops. 


ject is on foot for a subway between the Royal | 
Exchange and the West end by Charing-cross. It | 
is now some years since an idea occurred to my | 
mind that it would be possible to lay down lines | 
of rails upon the streets, flush with the surface of | 
the roadway, along the same route,—the carriages 
running upon them to be propelled by a motive- 
power placed in a subway under the railway. 
This plan is widely different from the one above 
mentioned, but both have the same object in 
view, namely, that of facilitating the transit of 
passengers from the City to the West end. The 
motive power required to propel the carriages, 
and the proportion and strength of the several 
parts, are matters for the consideration of scien- 
tific men: all I aim at is to direct attention to 
the subject, which I believe to be of great import- 
ance to the inhabitants of London. 

The plan proposes a double line of rails; the 
former for traffic westward, and the latter for the 
traffic eastward. The floor of each carriage is 
2 feet above the roadway, being about a foot 
lower than that of an omnibus. The carriages in 
my plan have no seats upon the roof, the com- 
partment for second-class passengers being in- 
tended to supersede the necessity for such an 
arrangement. 

The subway from wall to wall is 6 feet wide, 
in the centre of which, at distances of 10 feet 
apart, along the entire length of the subway, are 
cast-iron frames, in each of which is fixed a sheave, 
3} feet in diameter: these sheaves are driven by 
arope. Upon the same shaft as the sheave in 
each frame is a cast-iron drum, or narrow driving- 


To the far side of the carriage, that is, the one 
|next the centre of the road, there is a frame of 
wrought iron, 24 feet long, fixed upon two short 
arms. This frame is always in the slit, and is 
lifted off and on the driving wheels or narrow 


|drums by means of suitable levers placed under | 


the carriage. Upon the near side of the carriage, 
and close to the steps, there is a cast-iron plate, 
|about a foot wide: this plate is connected with 
| the levers above mentioned, and also with a break. 
| Now when the conductor wishes to start the car- 
riage, all he has to do is to step upon the plate, 
when the carriage instantly moves on. Ifa pas- 


senger hails him he steps off the plate, and ree 
This is effected by the | prevention and cure of disease, I write to inform 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,”” 


why not allow the carver time to produce what 
may gladden and brighten the age he lives in, 
and pass into posterity as a landmark in the his- 
| tory of art? Carvers of the present day do not 
| reap the golden harvests they were accustomed to 
| some years ago, though memory reverts to and 
| compares the productions of their fathers to those 
| of their own, to which there is no semblance in 


| . . 
| point of merit; and now we find our numbers 


| increasing, together with encroachments on our 
| privileges, we have formed a society for the pur- 
pose of improving our art, and repelling the 
| unprincipled advances of men whose only aim is 
| £.s.d.; and we hope, ere long, to hold position 
with some of the sister arts, and redeem the 
negligence of our predecessors. Knowing the 
relative positions of architects and carvers, I 
would suggest that all architects make one decided 
rule to let the carver hold direct communication 
with themselves by way of contract and interpre- 
tations of their views of the carving about to be 
done. Then we should have respectable carving. 
Carvers would be freed from the interference so 
often made use of by ignorant contractors ; and, in 
place of taunting us with the often expressed 
| phrase, that we are unequal to the Medieval 





| carvers, you would find that we can and would 
excel them, and grace the pages of history by 
| adding a new epoch. 

| C. J. Hertey, Carver. 








VENTILATION OF THE SMALL-POX 
| HOSPITAL. 


Str,— Knowing the interest you take in the 


dead weight of the carriage and the action of the | you of some particulars I have recently heard re- 
break. I think it will readily be understood, | snecting the Small Pox Hospital, Upper Holloway. 
keeping in mind that the driving wheels are in| “4 patient was placed there some weeks since, in 
constant motion, that the instant the frame is laid | g ward with fourteen beds, all occupied. A rela- 
upon one of them (and it does not act upon more | tion, knowing his dangerous state, after taking 
than one at a time) the carriage is directly proe| the precaution to be vaccinated, went to see him. 
pelled forward by the action of the wheel upon | He describes the smell on entering the ward as 
the edge of the frame, which is the same width | most fearful, and declares that though well in 
at that part of it as in the driving wheel, viz. | health and strong, he could not have endured it a 


4 inches; and, that when the frame is lifted off | 
the wheels, the carriage is instantly brought to a! 
stand-still by the dead weight of the carriage and | 
the break upon the wheels. 

Heynry LIDDELL. 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF ENGLISH 
CARVERS. 

WILL you allow me space in your Journal for a 
few remarks that may serve to check the injustice 
that is daily crushing the stone carvers of Eng- 
land, preventing their talents from being rightly 


mechanical instruments ? Competition, we are all 


man’s fortune; nor have its results added lasting 
lustre to many of the works executed in modern 
times, though in itself, were it judiciously used 
and not abused, the probabilities are that, in most 
branches, artists and artizans would reap greater 
benefits, for then the best man would be the best 
paid; whereas, at the present time, he that sends 
the lowest price is the accepted one. Regardless 
of his ability, he is appointed, whence, at the com- 





wheel, 4 inches broad, but on alternate sides of 





pletion of the works, we oftentimes have such 


quarter of an hour. Whilst his brother was 
there eight deaths occurred in this room in five 
weeks. Most providentially he endured the 
dreadful disease and atmosphere of the ward, and 
is now better; but should this condition be so? 
Can the ventilation be right ? 

I have not seen many hospitals; but I recollect 
well going through the South Staffordshire Hos- 
pital, Wolverhampton, with a friend, then surgeon 
there, and I could detect no offensive smell, even 
in a ward where were several men severely burnt. 
The smell of burning could but just be noticed. 

A furnace in the roof, with which flues from 





brought into use, and reducing them into mere | the wards communicate, the furnace being heated, 
| creates a vacuum in the wards. This is supplied 
aware, has not increased the bulk of the working | by other flues communicating with the external 


air, which can be heated in cold weather by 
another furnace in the basement, so as to warm 
the air in the wards. In summer it is usual to 
heat the upper furnace only, and in winter both. 

On this principle, also, the gaol at Wisbech, by 
the late Mr. Bassevi, is ventilated, and, as I was 
told by the governor, who kindly showed me all 
the arrangements, most efficiently. 

Both the patient at the Small-Pox Hospital, 
and his brother, speak highly of the attention re- 
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ceived. The hospital is not supported as it should 
be; but if the ventilation can be improved, surely 
it ought to be. J, W 





THE “QUANTITIES” QUESTION. 
Srr,—The advantage of quantities being sup- 
plied by some party is so obvious, that any further 
allusion to it is unnecessary. The principal point 
of discussion has been the propriety, or otherwise, 
of an architect taking off the quantities for works 


to sustain it.” At the conclusion of the plaintiff’s 
case the judge stated that “ he was bound to non- 
suit the plaintiff on a point which had nothing to 
do with the merits of the case, inasmuch as the 
plaint did not legally set forth the cause of action, 
viz, the actual right of the defendant to prop up 
his house at all.” An erroneous impression had 
gone abroad as to the nonsuit, owing to reports in 
local journals that “the learned judge clearly laid 
down that the parties building were not bound to 
uphold the other house or even to prop it ;” but 





under his own supervision. The main objection | this has been subsequently contradicted, and we 
urged against such a course is, that the architect | are informed that the question will come to trial 
is thought by so doing to be placed in an impro- | on its merits. 
per position towards the builder, when his relation | 


to his client is considered, and that in some cases) 4 MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL IN SMITHFIELD 
there might be a temptation to do injustice to} : 





expense, which had been granted. The report 
also stated that the committee were of opinion 
that orders should be given for the erection of a 
pillar-fountain near Waverley-bridge, the expense 
of which pillar fountains they calculated would be 
between ten and twelve guineaseach. The report 
was approved of, and the whole matter re-com- 
mitted to the committee.——“ A Hammerman ” 
(D. R.) says :—* I have thought on a new plan of 
fountains, that would be the means of doing much 
good in all large towns: for instance, Edinburgh, 
if the tradesmen of different crafts would put up a 
well of their own, and call the well after the 
trade. If the hammermen of Edinburgh, for 
example, would erect a St. Anthony’s well, it could 
be put up for 1s. per hammerman, and the well 





the latter. There may be some truth in this objec- 
tion, but we cannot conceive that any respectable 
professional man, who is alive to the great respon- 
sibility resting on him, and the unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in his integrity, would permit any 


private difference with the builder, as to disputed | 


quantities, to interfere with his duty and his 
client, On the other hand there certainly are 
very great advantages to the client himself result- 
ing from his own architect supplying the quan- 
tities. The architect thus has the opportunity of 
more fully insuring the completeness of his specifi- 
cations and plans, and so rendering less probable 
the necessity for extra works arising. It also 
gives a clear review of every constructive de- 
tail, which revision may frequently be of benefit, 
besides affording the best possible check on the 
contractor’s estimates, and permitting the oppor- 
tunity of reducing the cost, if it should be neces- 
sary for the client’s interest to do so, before pro- 
curing tenders from builders. 

With the view to secure the advantages and 


| Str,—In the Builder of June 18th it is very 
| properly suggested that some memorial should be 
| placed in Smithfield, on the site where so many 
| martyrs were burned 300 years ago. A few years 
since, when the market was discontinued in Smith- 
field, a committee was formed, with the Earl of 
| Shaftesbury as chairman, to carry out the pro- 
posal for a “ Martyr’s Memorial ” in Smithfield. 

Some hundred pounds were collected, but the 
sad failure of the bank in which this money was 
deposited swept away at once the whole of this 
fund. 

A small sum (less than 80/.), collected by a 
relative of mine, and not at that time handed in 
to the bank, is the only nucleus for a renewed 
collection, and I am sure that the committee of 
the Protestant Alliance would most cordially 
welcome any addition to this fund, and feel grate- 
ful to you for the opportune and valuable advo- 
cacy of a revival of this important memorial. 

JOHN MacGREGOR. 








prevent the evils named, and at the same time do 
justice to the contractor, we have for the last five | 


or six years almost invariably adopted in our | 


specification the clause quoted by your corre- 
spondent. In all our contracts, as far as we know, 
the operation of this clause has been beneficial 
and satisfactory ; and its introduction has never, 
after necessary explanation, been objected to by 
contractors, until the case of the chapel at Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

By the ordinary plan, when a deficiency exists | 
in any quantities it is rarely discovered, or, if 
discovered, brought to notice until the close of the 
works, and then there is the usual undignified 
squabble between architect, builder, and client, as | 


COMPETITIONS. 


Dorset County Lunatic Asylum.—The com- 
| mittee of visitors being desirous of enlarging the 
above asylum, or of building a new one, as circum- 
| stances permitted, invited a limited number of ex- 
| perienced architects to compete for the same, pay- 
, ing their individual expenses in the competition. 
, The designs were sent in, and after consideration 
(the selection being given to the commissioners in 
lunacy), those of Mr. H. E. Kendall, jun. the 
architect of the Essex and Sussex County Lunatic 
Asylums, were approved of for execution—a new 
asylum for 280 patients, at a cost of about 30,0007. 

Charlton National Schools.—Forty-six designs 


were sent in for the above-named schools, in com- | 


to who is responsible for the deficiency. We think | petition, reduced afterwards to two, the selected | 


would be our own for the good of the public ; that 
would be the means of keeping us out of the 
taverns. I have every confidence in the scheme. 
| If you will give this your good opinion, it will be 
|the means of doing much good in every town.” 
| The suggestion is a good one. Let the hammer- 
|men get a good design, and do something people 
who come hereafter may be proud of. Surely 
they could “take the shine” out of the Antwerp 
well, if they tried ? 











ART AND DRINKING-FOUNTAINS, 


Your description in last week’s Builder of the 
drinking-fountain recently erected in Bristol by 
the Local Board of Health, reminds me to ac- 
quaint you that one of a similar pattern has just 
been placed (in Dublin) on the south battlements 
of Carlisle-bridge. I confess it appears to be 
much more like “ a monumental slab ” erected to 
the memory of a deceased corporation than a foun- 
tain to give drink to the thirsty. Stuck up 
against the high plinth course of the superstruc- 
ture, and round a corner, its use is likely to be 
little known unless to a few ragged urchins who 
frequent the spot, which is close to a row-boat 
station, and who will enjoy themselves at a game 
of “splashing.” If it be intended—as all public 
fountains should be—for both man and _ beast, 
pedestrians will occasionally find their passage in- 
tercepted by a horse or a cow on the pathway 
vainly trying to satisfy its thirst out of a bowl. 
In fact, such an attempt at a fountain is prepos- 
| terous, and calls for censure rather than approba- 
jtion. If properly treated, a fountain furnishes a 
/subject for a design combining utility with orna- 
| ment, and a few handsomely -constructed fountains, 
| with capacious basins in connection, would contri- 
bute embellishing features to our city, as well as 
effectually attain the desired end. Another has 





it must be conceded that, if a discrepancy exist 
in any quantities, it is much better for all parties 
that it should be discovered, brought before 
the client’s notice, and properly adjusted by a 
bond fide sanctioned diminution of the work, or 
by an addition to the amount of tender before any 
contract is signed. 

The question may naturally arise, that, if a con- 
tractor pay for the quantities, why should he have 
the trouble of testing them ? 

The answer is plain, that if a deficiency exist 
the builder must sooner or later go through the 
quantities, and that it is no great hardship to 
require a successful contractor to devote a few 
hours or days, as the case may be, which, with the 


explanations of the person who has taken them | 


off, is an easy matter ; and surely a little trouble 
in the first instance is better than the possibility 
of subsequent dispute and litigation. 

PovULTON aNd WoopMAN. 





ACTION FOR DAMAGES: FALL OF HOUSE. 


| having to try again to meet the exact wishes of 
| the committee. The decision has fallen on Mr. 
| Thomas C. Kendall, of Brunswick-square, who is 
| appointed to carry out the work. 

| Birmingham.—The congregation of the New 
| Meeting, Moor-street, are about to erect a place 
| of worship at the corner of St. Peter’s-place, in 
| Broad-street. Several architects were invited to 


| send designs, and the first premium has been 
‘the architect of the pile of buildings recently 
erected by Messrs. Hyam and Co, in New-street. 
| The second premium was awarded to Mr. Bow- 
| man, of Manchester. 








| THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 

| A FOUNTAIN, in red porphyry, has been erected 
| at Brighton, in one of the old sentry-boxes on the 
| east side of the north gateway of the Pavilion. It 
|was erected by Mr. Wm. Blaber. The stream 
} issues from the mouth of a dolphin.——Mr. J. R. 
| Jeffery, Compton House, Liverpool, has offered to 


In a previous number we alluded to the fall of | present twelve of Melly’s galvanized iron foun- 
a house in Grafton-street, Dublin, during the pro- | tains to his native town, nine to be erected in 


gress of rebuilding that adjoining. The proprietor 
of the fallen structure instituted an action at law 
against the contractor of the said adjoining house, 
alleging that the accident occurred in consequence 
of his neglect in not propping up his building, and 
that, owing to such accident, he sustained grievous 
injury by the loss of his house, his business, means 
of livelihood, &e. The case, viz. Kempston v. 


Devonport and three at Stonehouse. The pro- 
posal has been referred to the general purposes 
committee of the Devonport Council for conside- 
ration. A fountain has been erected in Cardiff, 
at the corner of the wall at the end of Bute- 
crescent, fronting the steam-packet station at the 
pier-head. It is of light-coloured marble, and 
was presented by Mr. Richard Cory, sen. In the 











| awarded to Mr. J. J. Bateman, of Birmingham, | 





Butler, came on recently for hearing in the Court | centre of the slab is a font of the same material, 
of Common Pleas, before Chief Justice Monahan over which is chiselled a water-lily. The design 
and a special jury. Damages were laid at 7,000/. | is thought to have too much the appearance of a 
including an amount of 975/. required to rebuild | sepulchral monument. The fountain was erected 
the house and for loss of property, The plaint | by Mr. W. P. Davies, marble and slate merchant, 
stated that “ plaintiff’s house was entitled to rest , Cardiff. A fountain, from a plan by Messrs. 
on the adjoining house, and that the,defendant, | Senior and Wade, architects, is about to be erected 
having improperly removed the same, was liable | in Barnsley, at a cost of about 30/. which has been 





been fixed at the expense of a “ philanthropic 
ocer,” in a populous and not particularly salu- 
_brious locality, South St. George’s-street ; but 
‘neither is really suited to its purpose. The 
|/movement, however, has begun, and we must 
hope for beneficial results. 
A CoRRESPONDENT. 








BUILDERS’ ACTIONS.—CAUTION. 


| Saywell v. Hooper.—This was an action at Guildhall, 

before Mr. Justice Blackburn, for damages, by reason of 

an accident caused to the plaintiff owing to a hole being 

improperly left open at some new buildings in Walpole- 
| street, Deptford. The plaintiff was a young woman in 
| service, and the defendant was the contractor for the 
| works in Walpole-street. The hole was intended to bean 
| entrance to the cellar, and no fence whatever was placed 
| around it. The plaintiff fell in while passing the street in 
the evening. She was very seriously injured by the fall, 
and was obliged to remain in an hospital for ten weeks, 
and was not yet sufficiently recovered to do any work. The 
defence was, that the plaintiff might have avoided the 
accident if she had used due caution. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Murphy appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Prentice for the 
defendant. idly, 

The jury returned a verdict for the Plaintiff.— Damages, 
5l. 


4 





RD CONGREGATIONAL 
APEL. 


Sir,—I quite agree that you could not afford space fora 
personal discussion, but I hope you will do me the favour 
to insert the following in reply to the architect’s letter :— 

The committee were not unanimous in accepting the 
tender of Messrs. Young and Co.; nor are they unani- 
mous in their confidence of the architects. I believe the 
contractors were not made acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the case before their tenders were received. Mr. 
Young (who signed the contract on behalf of the firm of 
Young and Co.) says he had no such information from the 
architects ; his partners might or might not knew, but 
they had not told him. Neither did I clear the way for 
the committee to act; 1 said, if they put the chapel to 
competition again, I should not tender. é 

I challenge the architects to submit the bills of quanti- 
ties, for examination, to some competent surveyor : if my 


BISHOP’S STORTFO 
CH 


to make good the plaintiff’s loss ;” while on the 
part of the defendant it was submitted that “ the 
house that fell was a very old one, and came down 
rom the effects of age, and not from negligence on 
contractor’s part, who did everything in his power 


we 


| raised by subscription.——At a meeting of the 
| Edinburgh Council, a report of the Lord Provost’s 
| sub-committee was read, which stated that the 


convener had made an application to the Water 


statement is wrong, I will pay the expenses; and if, on 
the contrary, they are wrong, let them pay the expenses. 
I further challenge them to submit the question of the 
compromise to arbitration. ’ 

1 know that all I said in my former letter is strictly true, 
and I can produce witnesses to prove it. I court inquiry, 





|Company for water to the fountains free of | andearnestly desire a strict and honest investigation into 
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this matter; and I think the architects, having a due 
regard for their reputation, will not shrink from accepting 
my challenge. 

As I hope, sir, not to have occasion to write to you 
again upon this subject, I beg to thank you for your 
courtesy in giving my communication insertion in your 
paper. At the same time, sir, allow me to thank the 
“*London Builder ’’ for his letter. 

Joun L. GuAsscock. 





THE INTERIOR OF AN ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE, 

In an account of Eastbury House, near Bark- 
ing, read by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, at the recent 
meeting of the Essex Archeological Society, else- 
where mentioned, Mr. Cutts said :-— 

A large, plain, empty room presents nothing 





very interesting to the eye: you must, by an 


effort of the imagination, refurnish and repeople | 


these old houses, if you wish to share the anti- | 
quary’s pleasure in them. Go outside again, and 
enter this fine old mansion with an antiquary’s 
eye. Fancy yourself riding up to the road through 
a Pleasaunce of well kept turf beneath an avenue 
of old elm trees. At the porch the porter receives 
you with profound obeisances, a groom runs up to 
take your horse, and you enter the screens. His 
honour is at dinner—you hear by the clatter and 
the hum of voices—a feast day besides ; but, never 
mind, enter. There is the hall, in its olden state, 
its ceiling ornamented in panels, the lower part of 
the walls hung with tapestry, the upper orna- 
mented with weapons, old and new, pike and 
pistol, bows and firelocks, and back and breast 
plates and head pieces, and one full suit of plate 
with an esquire’s helmet over the dais. “ He is so 
hung round,” says Truewit, in Ben Jonson’s Epi- 
cene, “with pikes, halberds, petronels, calivers, 
and muskets, that he looks like a Justice of 
Peace’s hall.” And then on the raised dais, in 
his chair of estate, sits the worshipful Master 
Lisley, with a dozen guests of degree at his high 
table, while at the two long tables, which run the 
length of the hall, sit a crowd of guests less) 
dignified, but equally merry ; and, when you have 
time, notice the wood fire blazing on the hearth, 
beneath the carved chimney-piece (iron in the 
kitchen at Parsloes); and the cupboard of plate 
displayed at the side, chargers and flagons, and 
cups worthy of a wealthy and worshipful citizen ; 
and the tiled floor strewed with rushes, and a few 
sweet herbs, whose odour was very pleasant doubt- 
less when the guests first bruised them under foot | 
as they entered, but it is lost now in the more 
savoury steams of roast and boiled, and spiced ale 
and wine, which begin to make the air vapoury | 
and heavy as the church is with incense on a 
festival. 

But if you want to study the guests, wait till 
they all adjourn to the Great Chamber, and the | 
ladies have room to spread their farthingales of 
stiff brocade, and to prune their standing ruffs. 
But it is the gentlemen who are specially worth 
study. Now-a-days they are all in costume of one 
colour—the gloomiest; and one fashion—the 
most unbecoming. Then gentlemen studied their | 
costume as much as the ladies, and in the gay 
crowd you will find hosen, and cloaks, and caps of 
every costly material and rich hue; from the 
young spark, proud of his pretty face and well- 
trimmed moustache and peaked beard, disporting 
himself in white satin hosen and doublet, and a 
sky-blue short cloak embroidered with silver, to 
the old grandsire in a beard shaped like a tile, 
and a suit of black camblet. In the furniture of 
the Great Chamber more modern tastes have pre- 
vailed over the ancient state which was affected in 
the hall. A carpet of Turkey fabric covers the 
table : couches covered with damask stand against 
the walls; and high-backed chairs of carved oak 
stand in a row with them; and low stools are 
scattered here and there, on which gallants lie at 
fair ladies’ feet, and talk euphemistic nonsense. 
The floor is strewed with rushes mixed -with 
flowers. 

In Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster,” Albius, the Em- 
peror’s jeweller, is going to receive a visit from 
some courtiers, and he and his wife Chloe are 
making preparations to receive them. Chloe bids 
“Come bring those perfumes forward a little, and 
strew some roses and violets here.” Albius says, 
“ Let not your maids set cushions in the parlour- 
windows, nor in the dining-chamber windows, nor 
upon stools in either of them in any case; for ’tis 
tavern-like; but lay them one upon another in | 
some out room or corner of the dining-chamber.” | 
And again, “ Having no pictures in the hall, nor | 
in the dining-chamber, but in the gallery only, for | 
’tis not courtly else, o’ my word, wife.” 

Then the ceiling is ornamented here with panel- | 
work in plaster; the walls are not hung with | 


tapestry, but are painted in distemper :—“ By | argument. 


| equivalent.’’ 


e]- | such inference is honestly to be drawn from the letter in 
question. 


this heavenly ground I tread on,” says Dame 
Quickly, “I must be fain to pawn both my plate 
and the tapestry of my dining-chamber.” 

“Glasses, glasses is your only drinking!” re- 
plies the graceless and jovial Sir John ; “ and for 
thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of 
the Prodigal, or the German hunting, in water- 
work, is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings 
and fly-bitten tapestries.” 
chamber at the Garter was so painted. ‘‘ There’s 
his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing 
bed and truckle bed, ’tis painted about with the 
story of the Prodigal, fresh and new.” 

And then adjourn with those young people, 
who trip up the broad winding stair to the 


painted gallery, and you shall see gentlemen and | 


ladies walk a garotte, with that chivalrous and 
courtly grace of manner which we sometimes see 


| yet in courtly old gentlemen, in pleasant contrast 
with the brusque and nonchalant manners of our | 
day. An old house of this kind is a chapter in the | 


history of England. 





Correspondence. 
THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Sir,— According to the proposition of Mr. Donaldson, 
it is a sure sign of weakness for a party when assailed to 
stoop to the courtesy of replying to the assailant.* This 
idea is so new, and contrary to the common opinion, that 
we are rather amused at its peculiarity; for we had always 
supposed that a reply should be judged of by the power 
with which it meets and refutes the statements and argu- 
ments put forth by the assailant; and we are still so old- 
fashioned in our ideas, that we are content to leave the 
public to decide on the respective merits of his attack of 
the 18th of June, and our reply onthe 25th. * * * * 


There is so little in his effusion of Saturday last that is | 
| new, so little of anything having the semblance of argu- 


ment, so much of frantic assertion and deliberate fallacy, 
that were it not for public considerations we should have 
passed him over in silence; but on those grounds we will 
stoop to the *“‘ weakness” of dissecting the body of his 
letter, and replying to its different parts. In our reply of 
the 25th of June we said, ‘‘We do not stand up as the 
antagonists of machinery, for we believe that every power 
which eases man of physical toil is a benefit to the human 
race; but we complain of the monopoly and misdirection 
of that power to our detriment, and the provision of no 
Now this small paragraph was evidently 
too abstruse for Mr. Donaldson’s mental capacity, and 
being unable to understand, he, like that committee of 
learned incapables before whom George Stephenson un- 
folded the force of his new-found power, proceeded to 
misrepresentation and abuse. He states that we seek 
to nullify the use cf machinery. 


**That we would restrict its application and use.’”” We 
have never sought, we have no intention of seeking 
to do so, and such a statement is the child of our assail- 
ant’s unhealthy imagination. We have already told the 
public the nature of the equivalent we desire, and why ; 
but, for the information and benefit of Mr. Donaldson, we 
will once more, and as briefly as possible, state that we 
seek an equivalent in a diminution of the hours of 
labour, because machinery, by its rapid growth and the 
facility with which it can be applied to every description 
of productive labour, is fast destroying the necessity 
for manual labour. To attempt to arrest the onward 


| march of machinery we know would be madness, and 


productive of no good results, but we likewise know that 


|} unless some provision be made by which the working 


classes shall receive compensation for their labour, ren- 
dered useless, they must ultimately sink into a state 
of destitution and slavery. That this assumption is true 
is patent to the world in the present condition of the 
glovers, weavers, and many other trades who have 
sunk under the crushing effects of this power and 
the heartless cupidity of capitalists. It was a neglect of 
the interests of labour, a concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, and a thorough disregard of the sufferings 
of the toiling millions, which really caused the fall of 
Rome, of Spain, and Venice, and produced that terrible 
whirlwind—the first French Revolution. Our assailant 
quotes a passage from the Times, of June 18th, for the 
purpose of showing the benefits which machinery, and the 
gathering into afew large factories of the labour which 
used to be done at the numerous homes‘of the operatives, 
has conferred on the working classes, but nothing can be 
more fatal to his argument than the fact as it stands, 
especially in the particular locality and trade which he has | 
chosen as an illustration. We would advise him to visit | 
Nottingham, and from the lips of the weavers themselves 
hear a story, sad but true, of the change from comfort 
and independence in the days of hand weaving, to the 
miseries and slavery they endure, now that the capitalist 
is their taskmaster, and machinery their competitor. Or, | 
if this be inconvenient, let him read some of the many re- | 
ports of commissions appointed to investigate their dis- | 
tress at times when gaunt famine had almost given birth | 
to fierce revolution. He asserts that neither the bricklay- 
ers, painters, smiths, plasterers, nor labourers are affected 
by the use of a achinery. He must be fully conscious that 
the smiths are largely affected by its use in their trade, and 
must be very ignorant of the economy of labour, if he 
cannot see that each of the other trades is seriously 
affected by the influx of that flood of labour which machi- 
nery thrusts out from other callings. This question of 
machinery and its influences on labour seems to be aito- 
gether too weighty for Mr. Donaldson’s capacity. The 
combative gentleman sneers at our statements regarding 
the present condition of the building operatives, and asks 
what proofs we can afford of the truth of our assertion. 
We have the proofs of long personal experience and deep 
observation ; but we will set that aside, and challenge Mr. 
Donaldson, and as many of his friends ashe pleases to bring, 


* The writers of this letter must surely know that no 


Moreover, vituperation will benefit no cause ; 
and we have withheld a few sentences which contain no 


The knight’s own! 


Nothing which we | 
have said or done warrants such an assertion. Again, | 


' 

| to meet the building operatives of London at agreat aggre- 
| gate meeting, called for the purpose, and by inquiry ascer- 
| tain from the thousands assembled whether all that we have 
| Stated isnot true. This method will be fair to him, to the 
employers, and the public. And now we come toa portion 
of his letter which for audacity of assertion and cunning 
fallacy is unequalled by anything we know of, except it be 
a letter of his which was published in the Builder of 
January 24th, 1357, at the time when the starving thousands 
of unemployed operatives of the building trades were un- 
| folding their miseries to public gaze in Smithfield. The 
same abuse which he now spits at us he then threw at 
them ; and this friend of the working classes, at that time, 
when the famished artizans, in the distraction of their 
miseries, talked of walking en masse to the workhouse, 
penned the following philanthropic lines, which we extract 
from his letter of the date mentioned :—“ Are the skilled 
artificers prepared to do that, when they know they can 
always have two or three shillings a day for their usual 
work?’’ The proposition is of itself bad enough, but it 
becomes doubly odious when wedded to untruth. He 
| knew that at that time there was no possibility of their 
getting employ even at that price, as well as he knows now 
that he is telling an untruth in holding us up to the public 
as men in constant employ and comfortable circumstances 
while our fellow-workmen are enduring the evils of which 
we complain. The same casualties which affect them 
affect us, and we are subject to al! the evils which they 
endure. Our fellow-toilers will testify it, and we leave 
| him to blush over his fabrications. 

His statements concerning the Union are only repe- 
| titions of the calumnies published in his letter of Jan. 24th, 
| 1857, and are unworthy of notice bat for one assertion,— 
| that a master is not allowed to work on the same scaffold 
with his men, or remove rubbish, unless he become a 
| Unionist. This needs no comment; the public will at 
} once see that he has overdrawn the bow. Where is the 

employer who does not know that his eyes and his head 
gather more profit among his men than his hands? We 
should like to see the novelty of Mr. Baker laying bricks, 
and Mr. Cubitt shovelling out rubbish. In answer to his 
cry concerning the impossibility of any but first-rate 
builders being able to “ fight on,’”’ we would beg to remind 
him that there are hundreds of middling and small builders 
of old standing in prosperous existence, who were em- 
ployers when many of the present giants were clerks or 
journeymen ; and with regard to those who find their way 
into the Gazette, we can prove that eight-tenths of them 
| commence without capital, and exist for a short time by 
the use of accommodation bills and reckless speculation. 
And now, sir, we must congratulate ourselves on the fact 
| that no other member of the profession of architects, 
| whatever his opinion may be of our movement, has stepped 
| out of his way for the purpose of attacking us, and we feel 
| confident that the gentlemanly feeling which uniformly 
animates the profession would prevent any of them stoop- 
ing to the use of such means as those employed by T. L. 
; Donaldson. To the architects, as a body, allow us to offer 
| our sincere respect. . W. Grey. 
James Brown. 
Epwiw FREEMAN. 
THomaAs GRANT FACEY. 
Georce Porter, Secretary. 





Sir,—I have just seen Mr. Donaldson's letter, which 
appeared in the last number of the Builder. It is full of 
| truth, sound in principle, and pregnant with good advice, 
and I sincerely trust that, coming as it does from an 
architect who stands high in the profession, it will have 
due weight with the builders of this metropolis. 

| I fully agree with Mr. Donaldson, that it is time for (us) 
the builders to be up and doing, and that we should be 
united and firm in our resolve. The present crisis has 
been forced upon us by the delegates of the Amalgamated 
Trades’ Society ; and I would therefore suggest that the 
Master Carpenters’ Society invite the co-operation of the 
builders of London to assist them in repelling so absurd 
and unjust a demand. 

If a proper staff of officers were organized, so that 
notices may be sent to every builder apprising him of any 
meetings they deem fit to call in reference to this matter, 
I am convinced that they would find themselves sup- 
ported by the majority of their brethren, and not by 
seventy or eighty merely, as on a previous occasion, 
which, however, must not be attributed to the laxity of 
the trade in the question at issue, but to the fact of the 
meeting not having been sufficiently advertised. There 
would be no difficulty in obtaining funds, for every 
builder would no doubt cheerfully contribute, did he see 
that the matter was being taken up in earnest. I for one 
would gladly cast my mite into the treasury. 

In conclusion, I cannot but share the opinion of Mr. 
Donaldson, that a more determined front should have 
been shown in the onset; and firmly believe that if the 
builders in a body had pledged themselves not to re- 
employ any who had thrown up their work in con- 
sequence of this movement, matters would not have 
assumed their present serious aspect. —I enclose my card, 
and subscribe myself, A WeEst-END BuILpER. 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 

“A Manvat of Surveying and Field Sketch- 
ing,” by Lieut. Lamorock Flower, C.E. has been 
published by Mitchell, of 39, Charing Cross, for 
the use of officers and students, civil and military. 
|Lieut. Flower belongs to the Royal Surrey 
| Militia, and his manual is titled “ Marching Out,” 
| but it is no less useful to civil than to military 
officers, and an especial object of it is to 
show how surveys may be made by the 
simplest available means, and unmistified by 
anything like ultra scientific appliances. In- 
dependence of artificial contrivances, indeed, is 
regarded as a chief object to be kept in view, at 
least until the surveyor has made himself master 
of the principles and the practice also, In these 
rifle-shooting and militia-drilling times, this little 
Manual is likely to be equally useful in a military 
or at least a militiary aspect, as in civil surveying; 








and to a notice of such a work we may fairly 
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append “ The Volunteer’s Handbook,” published 
by Dean and Son, of Ludgate-hill, which will be 
found useful by those for whom it is intended. 








Miscellanea. 


Sate oF 120 Praiic Horsres.—The represen- 
tatives of Calvert, the London brewer, have sold 
120 public houses for 95,0007. or about 9 per cent. 
below the nominal estimate. The result is con- 
sidered favourable, as it was believed that the 
loss would have been as much as 25 per cent. 

GiasGcow.—Observing the much-merited re- 
marks on Glasgow buildings, in your influential 
publication of the 25th ult. allow me to draw 
the attention of your correspondents, who may 
visit the “Royal Exchange” or “ Reading- 
room,” to the fact that the pillars supporting 
the roof are not painted iron or wooden columns, 
but magnificent solid, fine-grained, freestone 
pillars. There is no saying what may be painted 
next, therefore a good receipt for taking the vile 
paint off these much-admired stone pillars, would 


public.—J.C. 

REVOLUTION IN TyYPE-FOUNDING.—The inven- 
tion of the myria-type of M. Combarieu has been 
submitted to the Government, and accepted for 
inspection. This marvellous invention being de- 
stined,—if all that is said of it be true,—to operate 
an immense and immediate revolution in the art 
of printing, it is worth description. 
the characters used in printing have been composd 
of a mixture of lead and antimony. These cha- 
racters, by reason of their extreme softness, wear 
out quickly, and are, besides, very expensive. The 
characters are moulded, one by one, and the best 
workman can scarcely produce 5,000 of them in a 
day in the rough. They have afterwards to be 
finished up, and pass through several hands. 
M. Combarieu, by an ingeniously-invented ma- 
chine, produces 10,000 of these characters at one 
stroke. Each letter is then separated by a me- 
chanical saw, which divides them with mathe- 
matical regularity and precision. 
announces, moreover, his intention of producing 
characters in steel, the durability of which will be | 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MusEUM.—The conver. 
sazione was held at the South Kensington Museum 
on Thursday evening last, as announced, and was 
numerously attended. We reserve our notice till 
next week. 

SocrgTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Finz Arts.—The sixth conversazione took place 
at the Suffolk-street Gallery (kindly lent for the 
occasion by the Society of British Artists), on 
Tuesday, July 5th, when Mr. Ottley delivered a 
lecture “ On Engraving, and the Allied Processes, 


Historical and Descriptive.” 


DvuruamM County EnGineer.—Mr. W. Crozier, 


CE. the borough engineer for Sunderland, has 
: been elected by the county magistrates at Durham 
to the office of county bridge surveyor and archi- 
tect, vacated by Mr. Howison, who lately was 
appointed to the county of Northumberland. 
There were fourteen candidates. 


CuEsTER CATHEDRAL.—It has been determined, 


says the Chester Chronicle, to remove the pre- 
sent “out of character” tracery in the eastern 
window of the “Ladye Chapel,” and replace it 
with the tracery of the period when the chapel 


be a great boon to its members and travelling — 


This restoration is in commemoration 
late Bishop Pearson, who was interred near. 
Tur Poryrecunic.—Sir: Your admirable and 


praiseworthy remarks in reference to that in- 
valuable institution, the Polytechnic, deserve the 
thanks and commendation of the public at large ; 
and it is much to be hoped that the salutary 
advice tendered, and the excellent plan proposed, 
Hitherto *™ 


your estimable journal, towards saving that 
noble ship” from destruction may be immediately 


carried out.—A WELL-WISHER. 


Royat Irattan OrrEra, CoveENT GARDEN. — 


Madame Penco, who was hastily engaged by Mr. 
Gye to supply the vacancy unfortunately created 
by the death of Madame Bosio, is rapidly gaining 
in public estimation, and deserves it. 
formance of Elvira, in I. Puritani, is very admi- 
rable—scarcely now, indeed, to be rivalled. Great 
preparations are making, as well in the painting- 
room as elsewhere, for the production, in great 
style, of Meyerbeer’s new opera, the rehearsals for 
M. Combarieu rnc ag being superintended by the maestro 
imself. 


Her per- 


A CRANK-MAKING Macuine.—A mechanical 




















beyond calculation. discovery has just been perfected and patented by 
Tue Errect or CHiorme or Live anp Mr. Lee, of Lincoln, engineer and mechanician, 
Zinc.—In times of sickness it is now a common promising to be of economical importance in the 
practice to place diluted chloride of lime or zinc Construction of steam-engines. Hitherto, it ap- 
in the rooms and passages. I have noticed that Pears, cranks have been formed by the hammer, 
when this has been done in bedrooms, articles which renders them brittle. Mr. Lee, according 
of steel, iron, silver, &c. become covered with a to the Lincolnshire Chronicle, has completed a 
dull coat, which is not very easily removed ; and machine which forms the crank all at once, with- 
it often happens that those who have slept out straining or weakening the texture of the 
amongst the fumes of the chloride, complain of iron. : 
headache and a dry husky soreness of the throat.) _THE LATE THUNDERSTORM.—On Saturday night 
I have mentioned this circumstance to others, and of last week, in consequence of the storm which 
find that they complain of similar effects. I have | visited the metropolis, no less than five separate 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause of this from a C@8es occurred in which premises were fired by the 
number of persons of average information, but Slaking of lime. , In two of these cases, wooden 
without success, I therefore make free to men- buildings belonging to local boards of works were 
tion this in the Builder, in the hope that others destroyed, one in St. Thomas-street, borough, and 
besides myself will learn the cause of it; and if the other in Earl’s-road, Camberwell. A building 
the ill-effects complained of result from using 4t a soap-boilder’s in Whitechapel became ignited, 
too great a quantity of the chloride, or want of and was charred. Pp: art of the premises of a size 
sufficient atmospheric air.—INQuiRER. | and gelatine factory in Bermondsey was injured ; 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PrRoGRESS.—The Sub- /and the most extensive fire of any that occurred, 
marine Telegraph Company’s new cable between not excepting that of the whole stock of a draper 
Boulogne and Folkestone was successfully sub-|in Holloway by the lightning, was the destruc- 
merged on the 26th ult. The cable contains six tion of a three-storied building 100 feet long and 
conducting wires of gauge number one, surround- 20 feet deep, and a fourth part of another 100 feet 
ing a hempen core: these wires are covered with building, belonging to a leather-dresser in Ber- 
hemp, and the whole is enclosed in twelve iron | mondsey, and containing lime, which was slaked 
wires of gauge number O. The weight per mile | by the rain and heated. A sixth case occurred in 
amounts to just upon ten tons. The cable was ® currier’s, but the damage was not serious. 
manufactured and laid by Messrs. Glass, Elliott, | QuvEEn’s CoLtEGE, Lonpon.—The annual meet- 
and Co. the contractors, A war correspondent ing of friends of this institution for the general 
dating from Brescia, on the 24th June, reports a | education of ladies, and for granting certificates 
fact which has not hitherto transpired concerning | of knowledge, was held on Monday last, when 
the scientific appliances of electricity to war | Lord Ebury presided, and a report was read by 
purposes. It would appear that the remarkable | the Dean, and some addresses made. The report 
precision and unity of the French evolutions was | said, that “as the college has become better 




















. a Pa, 


accomplished by a quite novel sort of flying aide- 
de-camps. From each corps, once in position, a 
horseman rode off to the next division, unrolling 
on his rapid course a light wire which no time 
was lost in adapting to a field apparatus; and the 
process was repeated all along the French line of 
twelve miles. Hence the movement of the whole 
army was known and regulated like clock work. 
This arrangement had been planned in Paris, and 
a supply of gutta percha-covered metal thread 
forwarded with secrecy and despatch. Mr. Lair 
is the chief engineer. Lonato, Montechiaro, and 
Castiglione were in instant communication with 


Brescia and Milan when evacuated by the 
Austrians 








known, people have ceased to think of it as merely 
an institution for training governesses, and have 
come to look on it as being (what indeed it is) a 
place of general education, in which may be learnt 
all that belongs to the highest cultivation of a 
woman’s mind. It will be the effort of the coun- 
cil and committee to fulfil the promise which 
these words hold out more and more thoroughly.” 
If we were forced to give some brief expression to 
characterize the speech-making on the occasion, we 
should probably find it in “namby-pamby.” We 
have reason to hope, however, that this does not 
extend to the mode of instruction. There are 
some excellent professors, and we have no doubt it 
is a most meritorious and useful institution. 


Great EasterN.—We are asked to mention 
that Messrs. Mark Bowden and Co. of Bristol, 
have received instructions to fit up the Great 
Eastern steam-ship, with their “ brilliant-cut ” 
ornamental glass. 

Tue East Winpow IN CaRLISLE CATHEDRAL.— 
The design for the stained glass which is to be 
placed in the east window of Carlisle Cathedral 
has been approved by the committee, and sanc- 
tioned by the dean and chapter. A sketch of the 
design, upon a small scale, has been prepared. 
The groups are illustrative of the life of Christ. 
In the centre light are the three principal groups, 
that at the top representing the Ascension, with 
angels on each side of the chief figure, and the 
apostles standing below; a full-length figure of 
Christ, with beneath it the Roman soldiers guard- 
ing the tomb; and the Crucifixion, with the 
Maries at the foot of the cross and angels at the 
top on each side. The prevailing colour around 
the central figure is blue, and the rest is varied. 

MonvMEntTAt.—It is pro to erect a me- 
morial to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Plympton, near 
Plymouth, the place of his birth. The corpora- 
tion of this disfranchised borough not many years 
since sold the portrait of the great artist, painted 
and presented by himself to them in his lifetime, 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe was the purchaser, at 
the sum of, it is said, 100 guineas. The Peel 
statue, at Glasgow, vy Mossman, sculptor, has 
been inaugurated. ithin the last few years 
statues have been erected at Glasgow, as remarked 
by the local Gazette, to Watt, to Wellington, Her 
Majesty, and now to Sir Robert Peel,—the last 
placed on the northern side of George-square, 
which square now contains the statue, also, of Sir 
John Moore, the monument to Sir Walter Scott, 
and the statue of James Watt.——A statue of 
Jenner has been erected in Paris, in the space be- 
tween the Louvre and the Pont des Arts. The 
Parisians are said to ridicule it as a work of art, 
but whether the sense of ridicule arises from the 
fact that Jenner’s destiny was “not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them,” or from absolute 
demerits in the art-work itself, as yet we know not. 
VaLve oF Lanp 1n Retrorp.—At a sale of 
property in and near Retford, on Tuesday, the 
28th ult. lot 2 was a close of arable land, contain- 
ing about two acres, which was put at 100/. and 
after a good contest was bought by Mr. H. Gyles 
for 204/. Lot 3—three closes adjoining together, 
two arable and one grass, containing 15a. Or. 15p. 
which with the previous lot are situated in Com- 
mon-lane, was started at 50/. per acre, and ulti- 
mately sold to Mr. Newton as agent to H. B. 
Simpson, esq. for 78/. per acre ; who also, at the 
same price, purchased the next or fourth lot, con- 
sisting of one grass and two arable closes, situate 
in Common-lane, and containing 13a. Or. 14p. 
Lot 6 contained two closes of arable land, amount- 
ing to nine acres, near Bolham Hall, on one of 
which a barn is standing. 60. per acre was the 
first offer, and it was ultimately purchased by 
Mr. John Lee at 75/. per acre. The seventh and 
last lot was a close of grass land, containing three 
acres, and was purchased by Mr. George Stones, 
cornfactor, at 791. per acre. 

Tue BiRMINGHAM ARCHOLOGICAL SocreTY. 
—For the first excursion of this season, a party 
of about eighty assembled at the Great Western 
Railway station, to proceed to Warwick, Guy’s 
Cliff, and Kenilworth. The weather was un- 
favourable. On reaching Warwick the crowd of 
visitors found only two or three cabs awaiting 
them; and many had a wet walk to the castle. 
The whole building (including the basement story, 
not usually shown), was thrown open. On re- 
assembling in the great hall, Mr. Jabet read a 
sketch of the history of Guy. From the castle 
the excursionists went to St. Mary’s Church, to 
examine the Beauchamp chapel, the newly re- 
stored chancel, and the crypt. Leicester’s Hos- 
pital was the next point of attraction, and next 
various places of refreshment. From Leicester’s 
Hospital some of the party went by omnibus to 
Guy’s Cliff, the seat of the Hon. C, Bertie Percy, 
the remainder going on direct to Kenilworth. 
Arrived at Kenilworth, the visitors sat down to 
dinner at the Royal Arms, under the presidency 
of Mr. Bracebridge, the vice-chair being occupied 
by Mr. Charles Ratcliff. After dinner the Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne read a paper on Kenilworth 
Castle. Many of the visitors afterwards went to 
the castle, where, under the guidance of Mr. 
Hartshorne, they traced the plan of the building, 
and noted the various points of antiquarian in- 
terest. The excursionists then returned to War- 
wick, and thence by special train to Birmingham. 
The next excursion will take place on the 12th of 
August, to Wroxeter, to examine the newly-dis- 








covered Roman city. 
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